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PASTORALIA 


YOUTH AND PLAY 
A Pastoral Problem 


By the general term play we understand those lighter forms of 
activity to which we turn when we are relieved from the stress and 
strain which the serious tasks of life put upon us. In it we can 
follow out lines of choice and special preference which we are not 
permitted to pursue in our vocational work, that is usually imposed 
upon us without any particular regard for our tastes and wishes. 
Play in this wide sense relieves and agreeably interrupts the dull 
routine of existence. The more the work in which a person is 
engaged assumes the character of drudgery and the less it is interest- 
ing and spiritual, the more does play become necessary in order to 
prevent a dulling of the finer sensibilities. Admittedly modern 
division of labor and over-specialization of function have taken the 
joy out of work and reduced it to a purely mechanical task that 
makes no appeal to the higher faculties of man. As an inevitable 
consequence of this lamentable state of affairs the call for play is 
becoming increasingly urgent. For youth the necessity of play is 


1To obtain a sound basis for our discussions we will try to get as clear and 
definite an idea of the nature of play as possible. There are various theories 
concerning the psychological nature and the origin of play, but these need not 
concern us. They are of no practical value and have only an abstract and 
academic interest. In one place we find the following description of play: “A 
name given to those activities which are not consciously performed for the sake 
of any result beyond themselves; activities which are enjoyable in their own 
execution without reference to ulterior purpose.” (A Cyclopedia of Education; 
edited by Paul Monroe, Ph.D.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918.) 
It is, we might say, activity for ‘activity’s sake, the sheer delight of exercising a 
faculty and of experiencing the pleasant sensation that goes with every action 
oa not performed under any pressure, but put forth with complete spon- 
aneity. 

In a similar manner Dr. Edward Cary Hayes defines play “as an activity 
which is enjoyable enough to be continued with no ulterior aim, and which, 
if it be mere play, has no ulterior aim beyond the satisfaction found in the 
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even more imperative, because their spiritual faculties have not yet 
become fully developed and require some outward stimulus that wil] 
arouse them to activity. Play is an important factor in the spiritual 
development of the young. It enters into their post-school educa- 
tion and is of supreme importance in bringing to full bloom and rich 
maturity the talents with which nature has endowed them and 
which, without the beneficent action of play, would remain atro- 
phied and stunted.? 

The question of play, then, presents both an educational and 
an ethical aspect, sufficient reason for us to give it a generous meas- 
ure of attention. Where the pedagogical and moral implications are 
so obvious, it is manifest that the matter is one in which the pastor of 
souls cannot but be keenly interested. 


RELIGION AND PLAY 


Religion, far from casting a pall of gloom over life, has on the 
contrary been a joyous element in human existence and lifted it to 


activity itself.” (Introduction to the Study of Sociology; New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Company, 1915.) As this definition shows, work under certain favorable 
circumstances may become play and thus afford extreme satisfaction. Such a 
condition of things is very fortunate. Modern work, however, rarely is of 
that type. 


2“Other educational problems arise from the economic conditions under which 
industry is carried on at present, with its extreme specialization of labor. It is 
a part of the business of education to fortify and enrich the imagination so that 
the mechanical phases of industry shall not leave an unformed mind at the 
mercy of sense, appetite and trivial fancy. . . . Perhaps there is no more 
neglected aspect of social education at the present time than just here. Because 
amusement is contrasted with serious things we have forgotten that the function 
of recreation, of the spending of the hours of leisure, is one of the most serious 
questions, intellectually and morally, of life, and that any educational system is 
defective, which does not make systematic provision for this as well as for the 
hours of work.” (A Cyclopedia of Education, article Play.) 


That our civilization has become mechanical and technical, and that it is 
devoid of spiritual and cultural elements is admitted by close observers of the 
time. We quote from a recent article in one of our popular magazines. “An 
eminent economist has developed at some length the proposition that the mechani- 
cal devices which man has produced have now become so powerful that they 
have taken command of his material world and made him’ their slave and 
servant. The mechanical genius of America has evolved the marvel of quantity 
production, by which wonderful combinations of machines turn out their 
product with incredible volume and cheapness, But the men who feed the machines 
do so at the price of body and soul. The destruction of these things which we 
cannot replace is not included in the cost of production. Our captains of indus- 
try figure depreciation on their machines, but not on their men. If the deprecia- 
tion of human souls were included in the cost, quantity production would lose 
its charm for them, because it would not be cheap. . . . The workingman 
from whom the joy of labor has taken flight, has sought refuge in high living, 
which he miscalls a high standard of living, and which involves high wages to 
support it.”» (The Conversion of a Sinner, by Philip Cabot, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1923.) 
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the serene heights of gladness and ecstasy. It has surrounded itself 
with gay festivities of every kind which for the poor for a long 
time were the only bright glimpses in their drab existence. Every- 
where religion is associated with holidays, colorful processions, 
music, song, rhythm, dancing and the waving of multicolored 
banners. It has always acknowledged joy as the very birthright of 
man. Not the religious man, but the irreligious man, is habitually 
given to moroseness and sullenness. The religious man feels at 
home in the world, because it is the creation of his heavenly Father, 
and except in rare circumstances a home is a good place to be in 
and an environment that makes for cheerfulness. Religion and joy 
are not incompatible or antagonistic; they are very closely allied. 
Without the least exaggeration it may be asserted that religion 
possesses a considerable recreational value, especially in modern 
civilization with its depressing materialism and beauty-destroying 
industrialism. A May or October devotion with its profusion of 
flowers and lights, its popular hymns and ardent prayers, its peaceful 
atmosphere and delightful social contacts is a spiritually uplifting, 
a stimulating and cheering influence in the life of the modern man 
and woman, who have so little to make them rise superior to the - 
anxiety about their daily needs.* Religion has so many happy and 
social beneficial by-products that many confound these with its 
essence. 

This side of religion should be made familiar to the faithful, 
especially the young. They would then have less aversion to religion, 
because as a matter of psychological observation man is never so 
religious as in the days of his adolescence. This fact is not suffi- 
ciently exploited. Of course, religion must be made attractive and, 
hence, take into account the special tastes of the young. They are 

5 We quote Father Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., who has written on the subject 
with real psychological insight and broad sympathy: “But how has this religion, 
this link between the human and the divine, a recreational value? When we 
analyze the word recreation we find that it means to re-create, to make new, to 
revitalize, to rebuild. Recreation in itself can make use of any of a thousand 
means. If its effect is to rejuvenate the body or to revive the mind, it is recrea- 
tion. As a matter of fact it may have been a brown study or manual labor. 
Religion’s highest recreational function consists in this, that it lifts the mind 
and heart from the humdrum, the noise, the turmoil, the commonplaces of life, 
to the calm, consoling strata of another world. These re-create the body as well 
as the mind because they bring change, variety, and forgetfulness of the pressing 
Present, which are the substance of recreation. . . . In claiming a recrea- 
tional value for religion, I do not wish to say that recreation is religion’s prime 


function. I would rather say that it is its by-product.” (The Recreational Value 
of Religion, in The American Journal of Sociology, January, 1920.) 
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active. Passive assistance does not appeal to them. In some way 
they must be allowed to take an active and real part in the services, 
Church, then, will take on a new meaning and religious services will 
prove an inspiration and a real delight. If we secure this secondary 
purpose of bringing joy and artistic pleasure and of affording a real 
recreation through the medium of our religious ceremonies to those 
who suffer from the mechanism of industry, we are not doing any 
harm nor is religion undergoing any loss of dignity and prestige. 
On the contrary, it will show itself in this respect also as the great 
benefactor of humanity, especially the broad masses. 


THE Etuics oF PLay 


On a factor looming so large in life religion must make some 
pronouncement. And it is true that religious bodies assume definite 
attitudes towards amusements. Puritanical religion frowns on 
almost every form of pleasure, as it also condemns art and the 
outward embodiments of beauty. Between the two there is some 
intimate connection, because art is a species of play. Puritan 
rigorism has not, however, made men better nor has it succeeded in 
suppressing the instinct of play which is too deeply rooted in the 
very nature of man. 

The Catholic Church has taken a sane stand in the matter. It 
does not condemn pleasure or play or amusements. It knows that 
human nature cannot be remade and that periods of recreation are 
a psychological necessity. Its doctrine concerning pleasure is in 
full harmony with the nature of man. It condemns the excess in 
pleasure as it denounces excess in everything else, and it reproves 
those forms of recreation that either are sinful in themselves or 
are calculated to lead to sin. Therein it is in accord with the best 
sociological thought of our day.* Experience has, moreover, vindi- 
cated its attitude in this respect. 


4Thus Dr. Charles A. Ellwood: “A religion which is adapted to the needs of 
human life must have a clear and uncompromising doctrine concerning socia 
pleasures and amusements. . . . No doubt the religions of the past, and his- 
torical Christianity in particular, have made the mistake of taking too negative 
an attitude towards social pleasures and amusements. A social religion working 
in harmony with social science will adopt towards them a positive, constructive 
attitude.” (The Reconstruction of Religion; New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922.) The learned author’s criticism of the Christian view of pleasure 
and recreation is only half true. His strictures do not apply to the Catholic 
Church, which has never shown any undue rigorism in this matter. What 
author writes concerning asceticism is entirely erroneous. He continues the 
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When we ask which amusements are best suited to fill up the 
free time of our young people we can answer in a general way: 
Those forms of recreation are most beneficial which require some 
co-operation on our part and which call into play the faculties that 
are not sufficiently exercised during our work, whilst they allow 
the faculties overstimulated by our vocational occupations to rest. 
One of the most essential elements of recreation is change from the 
habitual environment and from the familiar forms of activity. It 
follows from this that hardly anything will be more beneficial to 
our young people usually confined during the working hours in huge 
office buildings or oppressive factory buildings than exercise of a 
kind that will take them into the great outdoors, where they can 
breathe pure air, let their eyes feast on the beauties of nature and 
permit their limbs that freedom of action which favors healthy 
growth and promotes harmonious development.® 


Least desirable are the purely passive forms of recreation, which 
contribute very little towards mental or physical development and 
serve only to while away the time.® 


just-quoted passage in this way: “They have seen their danger and have gone 
to the opposite extreme of endorsing asceticism, which we may define as the 
doctrine that all the animal impulses of man are in themselves evil.” Such 
a doctrine is foreign to the spirit of the Church; but it is true that the Church 
frequently had to condemn such views in sects of Manichzistic tendencies. 
Manicheism is not dead in our days; and the Church cannot be induced to set 
its seal of approval on anything that savors of this pernicious heresy. 


5 Out of this consideration the modern Scout movement has been born. Its 
aim is twofold: to bring the young back to nature from which modern city life 
bars them, and to interest them in games and activities that whilst affording the 
needed relaxation also develop the mind and train character. Here is an 
enthusiastic description of the Scout movement. “Therefore, I say that the boy 
scout movement is the next best thing to religion, coming particularly at a time 
psychologists understand well to be the perilous time, the wonderful, mystic, 
beautiful period that we call adolescence; that period when Almighty God is 
making over the body of the boy and changing him into the man, that wonder- 
ful period when Almighty God is laying up in the bosom of man the energies 
that are to make him a homebuilder in the future; a period that psychologists 
understand perfectly as determining largely the question of whether that boy 
will walk through the world upright, with his face to the stars, like a man, or 
whether he will wallow through the world like a beast, with his face to the filth. 
Scouting takes hold of the boy through the mystic, wonderful period of which I 
speak, with sublime beautiful ideas, a reverence for God and love of humanity, 
that will take the place of evil influence and give him the consecration that a 
good man can give.” (Rev. John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., D.D., Scouting as an Aid to 
Religion, in N.C.W:C. Bulletin, February, 1923.) 

6Dr. A. F. Findlay discriminates nicely between amusement and recreation: 
“In the category of amusements it is usual to include all sorts of pleasant occu- 
pations, both mental and physical, by which the attention is disengaged from the 
serious pursuits of life. Strictly speaking, however, an amusement is a light 
form of enjoyment in which little exertion either of the body or the mind is 
required. In this respect amusements differ from recreation, which is a word 
of a higher order, inasmuch as recreation implies some considerable expendi- 
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WuatT RECREATION SHOULD Not BE 


We have all had the melancholy occasion of witnessing the 
demoralizing and even brutalizing effects of certain amusements, 
There are amusements that arouse the worst instincts in man and 
stir up the basest impulses. They bring everything that is vile in 
man to the surface as a storm that disturbs a stagnant pool to its 
very depths. Amusements of this type, besides, really fail to bring 
recreation and to produce happiness. They leave the participants 
in a state of physical exhaustion and mental depression. They 
undermine the health and stupefy the mind. Of an elevating or 
ennobling influence there can be no question. Those who indulge in 
this kind of recreation are to be pitied.’ 

























What recreation really should do is this. It should give rest from 
work; afford joy; enhance physical vitality and increase mental 
vigor; offer opportunities for pleasing social contacts; begin, renew 
and strengthen friendships; introduce us to intellectual pleasures 








ture of energy, although in the nature of the case the exertion is agreeable and 
refreshing. . .. Amusement, in short, is a form of enjoyment in its nature 
akin to relaxation; recreation is pleasurable exercise in which the energies, set 
free from work, are allowed to play in other directions.” (Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics; edited by James Hastings; New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) From the foregoing we can easily infer that the cultural value of recrea- 
tion as described above is superior to that of mere amusement, and in organizing 
the leisure time of the young this is to be kept in mind. 


Recreation has degenerated in our days; in many cases it has become com- 
pletely identified with passive amusement. The fact is lamented by a well- 
known physician. “But the true meaning of play,” writes Greville Macdonald, 
M.D., “its place in our racial evolution and our personal education, its authority 
int in our instincts and its office in our schools, can never be understood apart from 
work. Parents and children alike know how mutually dependent the two are. 
The monotony of work finds relaxation in mimic labor or mock warfare. That 
both should deteriorate together in quality is proof of their intimacy. The 
more surely work has become passive drudgery in these great modern days, the 
more has play degenerated into passive amusement.” (The Spirit of Play, in 
The Hibbert Journal, January, 1923.) 
7 Let us hear Dr. Ellwood (I. c.) on this point: “Yet notoriously, social pleas- 
ures and amusements in our civilization have continued to remain on the pagan 
level. Too frequently they even show the same degradation which characterized 
those of decadent Rome. Many amusements in our present society cause the 
participants to lose the control which civilization has put upon the original 
animal impulses, or primitive passions of man. . . . Our world presents 
the amazing spectacle of more lives offered on the altars of pleasure than upon 
those of war, famine, and pestilence combined. The lives utterly ruined, or 
their social usefulness at least destroyed, by the pursuit of foolish pleasures are 
so numerous that no attempt at keeping track of them is made. Here we must 
+ reckon, for the most part, the victims of drink, of sexual immorality, of 
gambling, and of many other low forms of sport and amusement. The wasted 

energy is beyond computation. Obviously civilization cannot go forward with 
4 such a drag. A new social discipline must be provided which will safeguard the 
4 young and the adult alike from the insidious unsocializing influences of low forms 
Hi of pleasure and amusement.” 
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and teach us the enjoyment of objects of art; contribute towards a 
harmonious rounding out of our education; awaken in us a taste 
for culture and the things of the mind; draw out and develop the 
finer human emotions and cultivate the esthetic side of our nature; 
furnish an outlet for artistic abilities and inventive genius; exercise 
our faculty of choice; give occasion for the practice of moral and 
social virtues and, in general, allow us to grow to the full stature 
of manhood.® 


Tue Home AND RECREATION 


We may lament the fact, but it cannot be denied that the home is 
no longer the recreational center of the present generation. The 
home of today, struggling for its very existence against adverse 
economic conditions, is not able to meet adequately the recreational 
needs of the young. It lacks the material equipment for this pur- 
pose, and frequently also the parents are devoid of the qualifications 
that would fit them to provide suitable amusement and recreation 
for their growing children. Often enough there is a real unwilling- 
ness to be burdened with this additional task. Parents frequently 
cannot unbend sufficiently to become real companions of their chil- 
dren. They are deficient in the spirit of fellowship. As a conse- 
quence, the children are always more or less under a strain in their 
presence. Even in otherwise well-managed homes this condition 
of affairs may be observed. Parents of this type have a rather 
narrow conception of their relations to their children. But as long 


3 All sociologists agree that right forms of play are exceedingly conducive to 
the development of the social virtues. This is the testimony of Prof. W. Mc- 
Dougall: “It is hardly necessary to say anything of the socializing influence of 
the play tendency. It is obvious that even its cruder manifestations, athletic 
contests and games of all sorts, not only exert among us an important influence 
in moulding individuals, preparing them for social life, fog co-operation, for sub- 
mission and for leadership, for the postponement of individual to collectve ends, 
but also are playing no inconsiderable part in shaping the destinies of the 
British Empire, by encouraging a friendly intercourse and rivalry between its 
widely scattered parts and by keeping the various parts present to the conscious- 
ness of each other part.” (An Introduction to Social Psychology; Boston, John 
W. Luce & Co.) Similarly Dr. E. C. Hayes: “The fundamental lessons of social 
life are readily learned on the playground. We recognize that for animals play 
is nature’s training school. It is no less so for man. Active and vigorous play 
is the normal means of developing the muscles, heart, lungs, and digestive 
organs. It is also a means of developing the mind and nerves, alertness, 
resourcefulness, and self-command. Moreover, the play of children is social and 
Is nature’s opportunity for development of the social powers and virtues.” (L. c.) 
In like manner Dr. Eilwood writes: “Through play and amusement the young get 
not only physical and moral development, but also a very large part of their social 
education.” (L. c.) 
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as things are this way, the home cannot be the recreational center, 
To provide recreation, therefore, even as to provide education and 
culture, becomes a community affair. Eminently, it becomes a prime 
concern of the religious community.° 

Can a good and sufficient reason be assigned to account for the 
strange, commonly observed and frequently bewailed inadequacy 
of the modern home to cope effectively with the problems by which 
it is confronted? Parental inefficiency, if we take the word of 
moralists and sociologists, appears to be almost universal, and the 
failure of the home in practically all respects is a well-established 
and uncontroverted fact. 

There is no particular reason to suppose that the parents of today 
are mentally and morally inferior to those of former times. As far 
as can be judged they are animated by the same unselfish motives 
and inspired by the same high ideals. They are not devoid of the 
spirit of sacrifice and surely not without genuine and sincere love 
for their offspring. They are sincerely devoted to the welfare of 
their children and quite ready to make great sacrifices for their 
interests. All in all, I am inclined to think that the fathers and 
mothers of today are prompted by higher and more disinterested 


®Cfr.: Freizeit-Fuersorge, by Dr. A. Haettenschwiller; Luzern, 1923. The 
author deplores the decay of the home and the fact that the spirit of discontent 
and restiveness has also invaded this asylum of happiness and peace. There is 
a tendency away from the home. Every evening there is a great exodus to the 
moisy palaces of commercialized amusement and the homes of the land stand 
deserted. The talents that could make the home a center of recreation, if they 
still exist, are no longer cultivated. Even parents move along the line of least 
resistance and delegate the function of supplying necessary entertainment and 
recreation to others, or rather they let their children seek their amusement 
wherever they can find it. The author designates as the crying need of the day: 
the creation of real home entertainment and the systematic cultivation of happi- 
ness in the family circle. (Die Schaffung richtiger Heimfreuden und die Pflege 
der Freude im Familienkreise.) 


That would be desirable and ideal, but the picture which the reality presents 
does not correspond with the ideal. Such is the impression of Father Paul 
Hanly Furfey: “In times gone by, he says, we used to depend on the home to 
take care of the boy’s leisure time. This would certainly be the ideal arrange- 
ment. No one can know the individual boy as well as his parents, if they will 
make the effort to understand him. Nor can anyone gain his confidence and 
respect to a like degree. If a mother will take the trouble to find where a boy 
spends his spare time, and if the father will be a real companion to him, then 
there is little to be feared; but, unfortunately, this is not often the case. Some 
parents have poor standards themselves; some cannot appreciate the boy’s point 
of view. It is really startling to find how little interest even a fine type of 
married person will often take in the boy’s leisure time activities. More and 
more the home is losing contact with the child. For this reason we have a boy 
problem, and it may be stated thus: How are we going so to influence the boy’s 
spare time that it will help to build up character and not tear it down?” 
(Character Training and the Scout Idea, in The Catholic Charities Review, 
March, 1923.) 
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considerations in the choice of their vocation, because parenthood in 
our days is fraught with heavier responsibilities, beset with greater 
material hardships, surrounded with more discomforts and asso- 
ciated with keener disappointments. And because parenthood of 
today is more exacting and presupposes moral qualities of a higher 
order, there are so many who cowardly shrink from assuming its 
burdens. Those who nevertheless enter upon a state demanding 
so much self-surrender, thereby give evidence of sterling worth and 
prove themselves to be of exceptional moral caliber. But this only 
renders the riddle more puzzling; for if what has been said of the 
quality of modern parenthood is true the home of today ought to 
be more successful and efficient than ever. 

Here is what I regard as the explanation. The home problems 
in our modern environment have become so complicated and intri- 
cate that in spite of good will and native ability they cannot be 
solved without special training and technical preparation. To that 
realization society as a whole has not yet awakened and, conse- 
quently, the home is in a bad way. To remedy the evil it will 
become necessary to provide facilities for the training of the future 
fathers and mothers. What we need are courses in homebuilding, in 
which parents may be systematically prepared for the difficult tasks 
that await them. This will come sooner or later. 

Meanwhile, the pastor can gather around him the fathers and 
mothers of his congregation in appropriate societies or confraterni- 
ties and instruct them in the essentials of homebuilding and family 
rearing. It will be very expedient to call on experts for the treat- 
ment of the more technical pedagogical problems. By such means 
the home may gradually be restored to its former importance and 
rendered capable of meeting the increased demands of a new social 
environment. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 





















BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. Scuumacuer, D.D. 


The New Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine 
(Concluded ) 


The final solution of the problem of the so-called Western text 
of the Gospels offered by Vogels and presented in the critical 
: apparatus of his Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine is the result 
| i of an extended and laborious investigation of all the peculiar symp- 
Hit toms of the Syro-Latin text. The various studies on the question 
by his predecessors in this field of work have been carefully scru- 
tinized as to their true value and at last brought to a decisive con- 
clusion. 


























VOGELS AND RENDEL Harris 





In his dissertation Die Harmonistik im Evangelientext des Codex 
HEH Cantabrigiensis, which appeared 1910, Vogels continued the work 
{ i] of Rendel Harris on Codex Bezae and arrived at the far-reaching 
H3 conclusion that the peculiar readings of this manuscript are due toa 
Greek Diatessaron. This was an amazing find, although the mind 
of New Testament scholars was somewhat prepared for the surprise 
by the epochal textual studies of H. von Soden. Vogel’s arguments 
were overwhelming, and it was to be expected that the sporadic 
1 doubts and objections would soon give way to the evidence of the 
| new discovery. The mystery of the Western text suddenly appeared 
to be solved. For, Codex Bezae was the spokesman of the entire 
Western text, and Vogels’ conclusion implied that the peculiar read- 
ings of this text owe their existence to a “diatessaron.” It was easy 
to show that the author of these readings was nobody else than the 
heretic Tatian. For, since 1888 Tatian’s Diatessaron was known 
through an Arabic version, published by Ciasca.* In spite of the many 
changes which this Arabic harmony of the Gospels contains as a 
natural resulf of a development through centuries, especially under 
the influence of the Peshitta, it preserves essentially the original of 















1 Tatiani evangeliorum harmonia arabice. Nunc primum ex duplice codice et 
translatione latina donavit P. A. Ciasca, The best English translation of the 
Arabic text is that of H. W. Hogg in the “Ante-Nicene Christian library. 
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Tatian’s work. Thus we have been placed in the fortunate position 
of examining the Western readings in the light of Tatian’s har- 
mony. The unquestionable result of this examination is that in the 
vast majority of cases the peculiar readings of Codex Bezae are 
confirmed as Tatianic. In a previous article we had occasion tc 
observe the agreement between Tatian’s harmony and peculia1 
readings of Codex Bezae in certain characteristic instances. 

The thesis established by Vogels completed the results attained 
by Rendel Harris. The latter’s chief object was to show that the 
Greek of Codex Cantabrigiensis is a retranslation from a Latin 
text. But the strikingly different forms of the Greek of this manu- 
script constitute only one of its peculiarities, and one of minor 
importance at that. A much more important and significant char- 
acteristic is its harmonistic tendency, to which Rendel Harris did 
not give sufficient attention. Since the harmonistic or Tatianic 
character of Codex Bezae has been recognized as terra firma, the 
history of the textual criticism of the New Testament has entered 
a new phase of unusual interest. But the difficulties obscuring the 
whole realm of the Western text were still such as to make a final 
conclusion impossible. Two problems were waiting for some criti- 
cal and historical eye: the Old Syriac and the Old Latin text of the 
Gospels. Any critical apparatus of the New Testament was bound 
to be more or less mechanical and of little interest to the student as 
long as these questions did not find an adequate solution. Once 
more Vogels proved a trustworthy pathfinder. 


VOGELS ON THE OLD SyRIAC AND THE OLD LATIN TEXT 


In his further study Die altsyrischen Evangelien in threm 
Verhdltnis zu Tatians Diatessaron (1911), he furnished for the 
first time an insight into the history of the Syriac text which 
explained the mysteries of this text in a natural and logical way. 
In order to realize the achievement of Vogels in this respect it is 
necessary to be mindful of the main results of Chase’s excellent 
work The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, mentioned before. In 
his “Summary of facts and conclusions” he mentions as facts: 

1. “There are readings in the Syro-Latin (Greek and Latin) authorities 


for the text of the Gospels which, when examined, betray their Syriac 
origin.” 


















































2L. ¢., 132. 
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2. “The Syro-Latin (Greek and Latin) text of the Gospels, especially 
the Bezan text, shows abundant signs of harmonistic influence. The phe- 
nomena of which we have to take account are (a) harmonistic readings 
which involve coincidence with the Tatianic order of the narrative; 
(b) harmonistic readings in the Bezan text in which there is an indication 
of retranslation; (c) harmonistic readings in which, or in the contex of 
which, there is an indication of Syriac influence.” He adds here the rash 
statement: “The arrangement of the genealogy in the Bezan text of Le. iii, 
which coincides with a genealogy given by Aphraat, betrays harmonistic 
influence other than that of Tatian.” As was pointed out in a previous 
article the genealogy of the Bezan text may well indicate that the Tatian 
text, for practical reasons, went through a process of transformation. 

3. “An important element in the Syro-Latin texts lies in the interpola- 
tions, longer and shorter.” 


4. “As there are additions, so also in the Syro-Latin Text there are 
numerous omissions of single words and of whole clauses.” 

5. “Syro-Latin readings given by Codex Bezae are found in Irenzus, 
Marcion and Justin.” 





Upon these facts he bases the following conclusions: 


1. As to the date:2 “The Bezan text of the Acts must have come into 
existence early enough in the second century to allow of its having been 
used in South Gaul by Irenzeus in a book which cannot have been written 
later than 190 a.v.” He concludes then that both, the Acts and the Gos- 
pels, as represented by the Bezan text, “arose about the same time,” ¢. ¢., 
170-180 a.p. 

2. As to the genesis: He emphasizes three points: 


(a) Assuming for certain passages of the Bezan text that they are “the 
result of the definite assimilation of a Greek to an Old Syriac text,” he 
defends the hypothesis “that the Greck text of Codex D is the Greek text 
of a Grezco-Syriac bilingual MS., and that therefore the ‘Bezan scribe’ 
wrote out his Greek text with the Syriac text close at hand.” 3 

(b) “There are phenomena in the Bezan text which seem to testify not 
so much to definite assimilation to a Syriac text as to the work of a bilingual 
(i. e., Syro-Greek) scribe, familiar with the Syriac text of the Gospels and 
accustomed to think in Syriac.’”4 

(c) The interpolations in the Bezan text are due to two influences 

(1) “This text arose in a bilingual church, where the Books of the New 
Testament were read in Syriac as well as in the original Greek.” 
And “translation . . . insensibly passes into paraphrase, and paraphrase 
again into comment.”5 (2) The interpolations could take place only at a 
time when “the unique authority of the Books of the New Testament was 
only beginning to be recognized.” 

3. As to the birthplace: The birthplace of the Bezan text must have 
been a church where “the study of Scripture was keenly prosecuted”; where 


87. ¢., 134. 
SL. ec, 135. 
SL. c., 1%. 
67. c., 136. 
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“Greek and Syriac were both spoken”; where a constant communication 
prevailed “with different parts of the world, so that a text of the New 
Testament current there would spread rapidly and widely.” He concludes: 
“The Church of Antioch appears to satisfy these conditions as no other 
Church does.”7 

The solution of the problem of the Syro-Latin text by Vogels 


differs from that of Chase essentially. 


VOGELS ON THE OLD Syriac TEXT 


According to Vogels the only key to the solution of the problem 
is the harmonistic character of the Old Syriac text. He observes 
that the history of the Syriac version resembles to a great extent 
that of the Latin version. St. Jerome’s work was not an entirely 
new creation, but an emendation or revision of a text existing 
before his time. Likewise the Syriac Vulgate or the Peshitia is 
not an independent version, but a revision, based on the Vetus Syra, 
the Evangelion da-Mepharesché.® This Old Syriac text is pre- 
served in two forms, in the form of the Syrus Curetonianus, pub- 
lished by its discoverer, W. Cureton, in 1858, and of the Syrus 
Sinaiticus, discovered in 1894. The character of the two manu- 
scripts shows that not even these represent independent texts, but 
only recensions of a former text. In the formation of this text, 
pre-existent to the Oldest Syriac text, preserved in manuscripts, 
Tatian’s Diatessaron played, according to Vogels’ investigation, a 
remarkable part. 


TATIAN’S DIATESSARON 


Until recent times Tatian’s Diatessaron was a rather obscure and 
uncertain factor. But the documents for its reconstruction grow 
steadily in number. When Th. Zahn published the first reconstruc- 
tion of Tatian’s harmony® he had to depend on a commentary of 
St. Ephrem, preserved only in an Armenian version, on the Syriac 
homilies of Aphraat and on the Latin Codex Fuldensis, which rep- 
resents in essence Tatian’s work. Meanwhile a new important 
source of information has been disclosed by the publication of an 
Arabic Diatessaron by Ciasca. And only recently have we been 


TL. c., 138. 
8 Die altsyrischen Evangelien etc., p. 1. 
® Tatian’s Diatessaron, 1881. 
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favored by the discovery of a further remarkable document, a 
Dutch manuscript, which, according to its editor, contains “a primi- 
tive text of the Diatessaron.” *° 

Although Vogels was not yet in the possession of the last-men- 
tioned document, the comparison of the Old Syriac Gospels with 
the Tatianic material then at hand revealed a close interrelation 
between both. Vogels’ list of 1605 variants, or harmonistic read- 
ings, in the Old Syriac Gospels in contrast to the usual Greek text, 
proves his thesis beyond doubt and gives, as the author says, “the 
desired answer to all the more important questions of the history 
of the Old Syriac Gospels.”** A close examination of the variants 
does not show that some harmonizing tendencies, as visible in the 
Old Syriac Gospels, slowly paved the way to a complete systematic 
harmony, as presented by Tatian, but that vice versa, the harmony 
of Tatian retained its power and influence even over the separated 
Gospeis. It was Tatian who gave the Gospel to the Syrians as a 
harmony, and the separated Syriac Gospels are a later product. 
The examination shows further that the text of Syrus Curetonianus 
has a stronger harmonizing character and is therefore closer to 
Tatian than the text of Syrus Sinaiticus, in which a number of 
harmonizing readings (preserved in Curetonianus) are replaced by 
the correct text. The Sinaiticus represents therefore a later textual 
form. The process of purification of the Syriac text is completed 
in the Peshitta, in which the harmonizing readings have nearly all 
disappeared. Vogels summarizes his results in regard to both the 
text of Codex Cantabrigiensis and the Old Syriac text as follows: 
“The relation between D and the Vetus Syra does not rest upon 
the supposition that the translator of the Evangelion da-Mepharre- 
sché had before himself a so-called Western Text, but is explained 
by the influence of the (Greek and Syriac) Diatessaron on both. 
As far as the Greek Diatessaron is discernible in the Cantabrigiensis 
and the Syriac Diatessaron in the Evangelion da-Mepharresché, 
one may rightly say that the Syriac translation of the Diatessaron, 
probably made by Tatian himself, was a fairly literal translation 
of the Greek original.”*” 





10 Plooij, A primitive text of the Diatessaron. The Liege Manuscript of o 
medieval Dutch translation, a preliminary study, with an introductory note by 
Dr. J. Rendel Harris, Leyden, 1923. 
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VOGELS ON THE OLD LATIN TEXT 


It was said above that the Vulgate of St. Jerome was not an 
entirely new work but a revision of a Latin text then extant. But 
thus far it has been generally understood that this pre-Hieronymian 
Old Latin text of the Gospels was a direct translation from the 
Greek separated Gospels. In the light of the new investigations 
of Vogels in his Harmonistik, various articles and especially in his 
inspiring study Beitrage zur Geschichte des Diatessaron im Abend- 
lande,* this assumption loses all support. The new revelation with 
which the textual criticism of the New Testament has to reckon is 
the astonishing fact that the parent of the Old Latin versions is the 
Old Latin translation of Tatian’s originally Greek Diatessaron. 

Already in his Harmonistik om Evangelientext des Codex Canta- 
brigiensis Vogels maintained the thesis that the Latin translation 
of the separated Gospels was preceded by a harmony, which could 
only be Tatian’s. The proof for this statement was seen in the 
innumerable harmonistic readings in the Old Latin text of the 
Gospels. 

In an article of the Biblische Zeitschrift, 1915,‘* he showed by a 
special example that the oldest Latin text of Mark i. 6 (“erat autem 
Joannes vestitus pilis cameli et zona pellicea circa lumbos eius’”) is 
preserved in Codex Vercellensis (a) and Usserianus I (r)*: which 
have the abbreviated reading and place v. 6 after vv. 7-8. 

(a) “Erat autem iohannes indutus pellem camelli.” 

(r)? “Et erat iohannes indutus vestem de pilis camelli.” 

But this oldest Latin text is a Tatianic reading and is not in 
agreement with the Greek original. Instances of this kind are so 
numerous throughout the entire text of the Gospels that the priority 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron is no longer doubtful. 

In his latest work on the Diatessaron,’* Vogels proved conclu- 
sively that the texts of the harmony of Codex Fuldensis and of a 
Gospel harmony of Munich are not based on a Greek copy of the 
Diatessaron, but on an Old Latin translation. Codex Fuldensis as 
well as the harmony of Munich represents a text which is corrected 


13 Miinster, 1919. 
14P, 322-33. 
15 Beitrage, etc. 
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according to the Vulgate text, but still preserves the Old Latin 
character and Tatianic readings in numerous places. 

It has to be added that the Old Latin element in a great number 
of Vulgate manuscripts is also harmonistic and therefore of Tati- 
anic origin. Most remarkable is the fact that the Irish Vulgate 
manuscripts preserve the harmonizing character to a surprisingly 
great extent. “It is remarkable that the present text of the har- 
mony (of Codex Fuldensis) still closely agrees in many places, 
where it deviates from the Vulgate, with the Irish Vulgate 
codices.”*° Against the assumption of von Dobschiitz, that the 
Irish manuscripts might have influenced the text of Codex Ful- 
densis, Vogels states correctly: that the relationship between both 
can be explained only by the fact that they rest upon Old Latin 
Tatianic material. In fact, all Latin Codices before St. Jerome 
are influenced by the Diatessaron of Tatian. 

In the light of this important new discovery the mysterious phe- 
nomenon of the agreement between Old Latin and Old Syriac read- 
ings in contrast to the usual Greek text is suddenly explained. From 
the earliest times Tatian’s Greek, Latin and Syriac Duatessaron 
exercised an astonishing influence upon the Greek, Latin and Syriac 
form of the Gospel text in general; not so much upon the Greek 
Gospel text, since this as the original retained its autonomy. The 
most important influence of Tatian’s Diatessaron is noticeable in 
_ the Syriac Church, where it was the official text during the Divine 
service until the fifth century, when it was energetically suppressed. 
But also in the Latin world of the Occident was Tatian an influ- 
ential factor, as Vogels’ Beitrage proves abundantly. It is confirmed 
by the latest discovery in this field, the above-mentioned Dutch 
harmony. Plooij’s chief conclusion coincides with that of Vogels: 
“The Old Latin Gospels have been influenced largely by the Latin 
Diatessaron and as this influence affects more or less all Old Latin 
texts, the Diatessaron probably has influenced the Old Latin text 
of the Gospel at the very beginning of its existence.” 

It is needless to make any further comment on the immense 
importance of these results for the textual criticisms of the New 
Testament. They have revolutionized this field of scholarship and 
necessitated a revision of the critical apparatus of the New Testa- 


16 Vogels, Beitrage, p. 17. 
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ment. This revision lies before us in Vogels’ new edition of the 
Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, which henceforth, in spite 
of same minor defects, will be the indispensable standard edition 
for the New Testament student. 

Indispensable! For New Testament criticism should no longer 
be considered as a superfluous hobby. Let us remember what our 
Summus Magister recommends in his Encyclical “Providentissimus 
Deus” as “primum presidium ad defensionem”: Est primum in 
studio linguarum veterum orientalium simulque in arte quam 
vocant criticam. 





FINANCIERS AND LABOR BANKS 
By JosepH Huss.etn, S.J., Pu.D. 


We are all aware of the baneful results of an over-development 
of the function of the middle man and recognize in it one of the 
great evils of our modern system of economics. At the same time 
we discover a new development, the frequent concentration of our 
largest productive enterprises, no longer in the hands of those 
devoted to the interests of production as such, but in the grasp of 
mere money-men or financiers, whose sole purpose is to make their 
money breed money, often beyond all bounds of reason or justice, 
not to mention Christian charity. 

In opposition to these developments we have the Catholic gild 
ideal, whose appeal to the world of our day is growing stronger 
with every passing year. It is, on almost every score, the direct 
contradictory to the Mammon spirit animating too much of the big 
business of the modern world, whether there is question of produc- 
tion or distribution. 

The small shop of the gildsman is gone forever, but under our 
system of large-scale industry his Catholic idealism can still be 
re-applied to modern needs. This, as I have often repeated, can be 
done by codperation under one form or another. There are untold 
developments that cooperation may still take. The one thing neces- 
sary is that it be dominated by the spirit of Christ. Its methods 
should unfailingly be in accord with the laws of nature and the 
Gospel rules. That there is danger for cooperative systems to 
depart from this straight and only direct way to popular happiness 
and welfare must not be overlooked. It is a danger which must 
always be guarded against. People who, like the Marxian Social- 
ists, build unbounded hopes upon any economic system forget or 
ignore the vital fact that there is such a thing as original sin and 
that its consequences will still continue to last on in the world. All 
history is the convincing proof of thisy But men, apparently, learn 
little from history. 

A sincere and genuine partnership between capital and labor is 
doubtless one form of cooperation that can be made productive of 
great blessings to both sides. But mere share ownership by the 
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workers in a corporation whose destinies are controlled by an inner 
financial circle, and whose stocks are far from representing material 
assets for their just equivalent, is not the goal of that ownership by 
the workers or that copartnership by them which our Catholic 
bishops favor. Such stocks, in place of standing for real, tangible 
values, may represent only the so-called “earning power” of the cor- 
poration at the time these stocks were issued. The stockholders 
may thus merely be furnishing the money from which the financiers 
of the inner ring are drawing their lion’s share of the dividends. 
Workers and the “common people,” who again include the work- 
ers, remain in the outer circle of such corporations, whose highly 
watered stock often proves a snare and delusion. 

Shares in an honest enterprise may indeed be honestly given and 
prove a real boon. They may even be intended to lead up to a 
fuller ownership by the worker. It is probably true, too, that the 
most dangerous stock is more likely to be offered to purchasers than 
to workers, since the method of such unscrupulous financiers or. 
money kings as manipulate it, is to thrive directly on the losses of 
stockholders when there is question of shares already foredoomed, 
or else to batten on the robbery of the public in the first instance, 
and when this proves lean pickings, on the robbery of the guileless 
purchasers of shares. The latter may never understand the true 
reason for their lean dividends. 


When the “earning power” of the watered stock collapses there 
are simply not enough real values to create dividends, but real 
money itself has in the mean time been successfully pocketed by the 
shrewd manipulators whose names may no longer even be con- 
nected with the enterprise when the crash comes or the lean years 
follow, succeeded by still leaner years. There are always ghouls 
enough in the financial world, let us be sure, ready to mint their 
wealth out of the tears of widows and the despair of their fellow 
men. 

The first blow which the worker is striking today against such a 
false and hopelessly unchristian system of finance is by the erection 
of his own labor banks. He could not begin his work of recon- 
struction in a more thorough and fundamental way. 

Everywhere these banks are springing up, not seldom with enor- 
mous capitalization. Everywhere they are proving successful, pro- 
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vided only they are properly conducted. And the worker, as events 
have proved, is intelligent enough to secure able and reliable man- 
agement. The Report of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, made to the Portland Convention in October, 
1923, very wisely states on the subject of labor banks that: 

Credit power is one of the most vital powers in the modern world and it 
arises out of the very existence of the people themselves, being but a token or 
guarantee of their ability to consume. This power, which arises out of the 
people, out of the fact that they live and must use commodities, must be stripped 
of its abuses and administered in accordance with the demands of a normal, 


rational, industrial life, in the interest of service and production, and not solely 
in the interest of profits and perversions of our industrial system. 


The great capitalistic enterprises of our day live on credit. That 
credit is drawn, in enormous part, from the savings deposited in 
the banks by the laboring population. The banks in countless 
instances loan the worker’s money to the financiers. The small 
savings of individuals thus accumulate into the millions, when mil- 
lions of laborers make their deposits in our savings establishments. 
Theirs is the money that is used, not merely for the promotion of 
legitimate enterprises, but for the pure money game. 

If now labor should largely withhold that credit by placing its 
savings in its own cooperative banks, it would by just so much 
weaken the speculator and could, if desired, aid its own industries, 
which could be legitimately established on a codperative basis. At 
all events it could use this capital to apply it as credit solely where 
it would be used in the true service of the public. For that public, 
in the main, is after all the laboring world. It could use that credit, 
too, to help the small landholder and enable him to establish him- 
self safely on his farm to the benefit of the entire country. It could 
help, in fine, all the various codperative undertakings that have been 
carefully tested to be genuine and sound. For everything called by 
the name of cooperation, be it carefully noted, is not codperation, 
nor is all true codperation wise cooperation. 


In his book, “Labor’s Money,” Richard Boeckel points out that 
for the first time labor now offers to the ordinary citizen a means of 
cooperation with it. Perhaps, however, this citizen may be con- 
vinced that trade unionism is already feeding on the fat of the 
land and is more in need of a social conscience on its own part than 
of outside support. In this case there are other motives urged upon . 
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him. The ordinary depositor may in fact be little concerned with 
investigating whether his dollars are being used to promote “the 
largest possible production of essential goods for sale to him at 
the lowest price,” but he is aware that his dollars are entitling him 
to a share in the bank’s profits. He knows also that here is a bank 
to which he can have recourse when in need of a personal loan. 
“Through superior service to depositors,” says Mr. Boeckel, “the 
labor banks are mobilizing a steadily increasing amount of the pub- 
lic money under their control.” 

But the significance of the entire movement is that labor is at last 
assuming control of its own money, and making it subservient, not 
to the interests of the financier, as is too often the case, but to its 
own interests, and, we trust, to the better service of the public. 














PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bisnor J. S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


On Venial Sin 
(Continued ) 


Although mortal sin is essentially different to venial sin: so differ- 
ent indeed that no number of venial sins, however great, can equal 
in malice one mortal sin, yet every venial sin contains the elements 
of mortal sin. Thus to enumerate the chief. Every time we com- 
mit a deliberate venial sin: 


(1) We offer Almighty God a gratuitous insult. 
(2) We choose evil instead of good. 
(3) We put ourselves in the first place, and God in the second. 


(4) We exclaim “Non serviam,” and indulge our own perverse 
will, instead of submitting to the will of God. 


(5) We refuse, in practice, to recognize the absolute sovereignty 
of God. . 

Hence, it is manifest that (with | the exception of mortal 
sin) there is no evil that can equal or even approach the evil of 
venial sin. It should not surprise us, therefore, to learn that the 
consequences of even venial offences are extremely serious, and 
that we must wage a determined and ceaseless war against them. 

The chief and most appalling effect of any carelessness in the 
matter is that it leads to mortal sin; while mortal sin leads to eter- 
nal damnation. Thus, to give a single example, we read in the 
life of St. Teresa, that although she was never guilty of mortal sin, 
still she had a vision of a place prepared for her in hell, not surely 
on account of her venial sins, but on account of the sins to which 
these venial sins would inevitably have led her, had she not risen 
to a higher degree of fervor, and to a sanctity of life inconsistent 
even with venial sin. 

Let us now consider some of the various ways in which venial 
sin gradually and artfully prepares the way for a serious fall. 

A.—The first evil effect of carelessness in the matter of venial 
sin is that it diminishes our horror and fear of sin in general. So 
soon as ever we begin to think lightly of venial offenses, we shall 
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think less of mortal sins. A man who has a true estimate of the 
malice of venial sin, and who resolutely strives to avoid it at any 
cost, will instinctively shrink with terror at the very prospect of 
mortal sin. But one who allows himself to fall easily into venial 
faults, will allow himself a little more, and a little more liberty, 
until at last he will easily cross the border which separates venial 
from mortal sin. “Qui spernit modica paulatim decidet” 
(Eccl. xix. 1). This is a natural effect of sinful indulgence, which 
is serious enough, but there is also a supernatural effect, still more 
serious, to which we must now draw attention. 

B.—To those who serve God faithfully, and who show them- 
selves anxious not to offend Him even in the slightest degree, He 
bestows a wonderfully clear perception of the seriousness of venial 
sin. So long as we keep our consciences free from all deliberate 
sin, God rewards us by flooding our minds with spiritual light, 
whereby we obtain a marvelous insight into spiritual values, and 
are rendered able to judge things almost as God Himself judges 
them. This explains the inspired words of holy David, who says: 
“ZT have had understanding above ancients because I have sought 
Thy commandments”; and again: “I have understood more than 
all my teachers, because thy testimonies are my meditation” (Ps. 
cxviii. 99, 100). The truth of this is made manifest in the lives 
of all the saints. Their indescribable horror of even the least sin 
was most evident, and it increased in proportion to the care they 
took to keep themselves wholly undefiled. They realized the impor- 
tance of this, for they knew that according to God’s plan venial 
sin diminishes the interior light, that it obscures the judgment, and 
tends to conceal the Face of God, much as clouds conceal the sun. 
On the other hand, God is more intimately present to those who 
are innocent, and they not only see Him, but are much more sensi- 
tive to what will offend or displease Him. “Blessed are the clean 
of heart, for they shall see God.” 

C.—A third effect of venial sin is that it weakens our will, and 
renders us not only less willing, but less able to resist temptations 
to mortal sin. The will, like every other faculty of our complicated 
being, admits of development. It grows stronger and more vigo- 
rous by exercise. Opportunities of exercising our will come before 
us a hundred times a day. The devil, the world, and the flesh are 
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ceaselessly inviting us to violate the law of God in a great variety 
of small ways. Now a man who steadfastly refuses to listen to 
their evil suggestions is perpetually exercising and strengthening his 
will. In fact, by dint of this steady and frequent exercise, his will 
becomes more and more completely under his control, and grows 
less and less influenced by external and forbidden attractions, 
Every time he resists and overcomes his inclinations, he makes it 
easier for himself to overcome more serious assaults and renders 
the likelihood of a serious fall more and more remote. 


With a careless man who indulges his inclinations so long as he 
escapes mortal sin, it is just the reverse. He, too, exercises his will. 
He accustoms it to yield to its desires. And the oftener it is in- 
dulged the more it demands, and the stronger it grows. We may 
begin by allowing only what is venially sinful. But it is the very 
nature of all passions to increase in strength, and violence every 
time we yield to their demands. If we accustom ourselves to dis- 
obey the law of God in little things, we form a habit, and (as it is 
said) “habit becomes a second nature.” So that when solicited by 
some really dangerous temptation, the chances are that the strength 
of the habit will assert itself, and we shall fall miserably. 

Weall know what a difference it makes when we are in the water, 
whether we are swimming with the stream or against it. If, in 
some broad river, we are swimming with the current our progress 
is certain and easy, but if we are trying to make our way against 
the current, our task is difficult, our progress most uncertain, and 
very likely, in spite of our best efforts, we shall be carried back- 
wards instead of forwards by the force of the swift-flowing waters. 
Now, it is the same in the spiritual life. Two men are on their 
trial in this world. The one is constantly denying himself, when- 
ever tempted to venial sin, and refusing consent; the other makes 
no serious effort to resist such assaults, and readily gives way, 
because what he is asked to do is only venially wrong. Each thus 
constructs for himself a “stream of tendency.” The one is swim- 
ming in a stream in which the whole current is flowing in the 
direction of self-denial. It is entirely in his favor. The other 
swims in a stream in which the whole current is flowing in the 
direction of self-indulgence. He has formed a strong habit of 
yielding. How will he suddenly gather up strength to act in direct 
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as 
opposition to that long-formed habit—to that “second nature’— 
and bravely resist the much stronger solicitation to a grave derelic- 
tion of duty? His past practice in regard to venial falls had made 
his position extremely difficult and dangerous. In his case the 


strong current is against him. 

Thus we see the practice of yielding to venial faults produces 
two very lamentable results. It adds to and increases the force of 
temptation, and at the same time it renders us far less capable of 
resisting it. It endows our spiritual enemies with immensely greater 
power to attack, and, at the same time, it very much lessens our 
strength to resist these attacks. Thus venial sin paves the way and 
opens out an easy path to mortal sin. 

D.—Yet another disastrous consequence following from the 
commission of venial sin is that it deprives us of those altogether 
special helps that God is wont to bestow upon those who serve 
Him with studious fidelity. Though venial sins do not deprive us 
of the grace which is in us, yet by committing them, we forfeit all 
claim to those extraordinary and choice graces which God loves to 
grant to His more devoted and loving children, and without which 
they may very easily, on occasion, fall into grievous sin. The truth 
is, God is accustomed to deal with us as we deal with Him. If we 
show altogether special care to keep His commandments, and are 
generous and devoted to His service, He will likewise be so much 
the more careful to watch over us, when exposed to danger, and 
will be more lavish and generous in His graces when we most need 
them. In fact, “He will teach our hands to war, and will make 
our arms like a bow of brass,” so that, instead of being overcome, 
“we shall pursue after our enemies, and crush them.” For then 
we shall be able to exclaim with Samuel, “The Lord hath girded 
us with strength to battle, and hath made them that resisted us to 
bow under us” (2 Kings xxii. 35-40). It is quite certain that God 
cannot be outdone in generosity, and that the more careful we are 
to please Him, the more carefully He will watch over us, and guard 
our interests, and shield us from all peril. But by a habit of deliber- 
ate venial sin, we render ourselves altogether unworthy of such 
special solicitude and must not expect to be guarded by Him as the 
very “apple of His eye” (Ps. xvi. 8). For this is the exclusive 
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privilege of favored souls, who are at least aiming at perfection, 
as every priest by reason of his exalted vocation is bound to aim. 

E.—Another consideration which should have considerable 
weight with every religiously minded man, is the thought of the 
immense and eternal losses that we suffer by not overcoming venial 
faults. Though we may not advert to them, these losses are really 
very serious, and will interfere with the position we shall occupy 
forever in Heaven, if we are fortunate enough to be saved. Suffer 
me to explain. Suppose I am tempted to commit some venial sin. 
Now, either I resist it, or I give way. If I give way, I have acted 
as a poltroon, and have been more wicked than if (without sin) 
I had brought about another deluge, and had destroyed all flesh, 
etc., etc. But let us suppose I have, by God’s help, resisted and 
overcome. Now, we must bear in mind, that in so doing, I have 
not merely stood, where I might have fallen. No, I have done far 
more than that. I have fought the good fight. I have gained a dis- 
tinct victory. I have proved my loyalty to God, and routed His 
enemy. And, as a direct consequence of this correspondence with 
grace, I acquire, hic et nunc, an increase of grace. But every 
increase of grace carries with it a claim to a corresponding addi- 
tional increase of glory in Heaven. And every increase of eternal 
glory in Heaven means God more fully possessed, more thoroughly 
understood, more ardently enjoyed, and more intensely loved, for 
the whole of eternity!’ Try and realize what that means. 


One degree of divine grace is more precious than the riches of a 
thousand worlds, because one degree of grace will purchase for us 
a corresponding additional degree of eternal glory; yet we are 
empowered to gain additional degrees of grace every single time we 
overcome, when tempted to sin, even venial sin. Just think what 
we lose by throwing away such chances! Try and form some esti- 
mate of the prodigious loss we sustain, in a lifetime; in a year; 
or even in a month, yea, in a single day, by our habit of refusing 
to deny ourselves and refrain from venial sin when the opportunity 
arises. Well may the inspired writer say: “Blessed is the man, 
who endureth temptation” (James i. 12), since the rewards of vic- 
tory are so gigantic and stupendous and so everlasting. But still 
more astonishing is the extraordinary apathy and indifference of 
priests, who should be more keenly alive than any other persons to 
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the value of supernatural rewards, and far more anxious to take 
our Blessed Lord’s advice, and “heap up for themselves treasures 
in Heaven.” It is to be feared that more show themselves anxious 
to heap up the “immortal dollar” here on earth, than to lay up 
spiritual riches, where “rust doeth not consume, and where thieves 
do not break through and steal.” Let them begin by struggling 
more valiantly against all venial sin, and moral imperfection how- 
ever slight. 

In conclusion, let us remember that the one chief aim of every 
priest should be to render himself more and more worthy of the 
love of God, and that to secure this result, he must do all he can 
to keep his soul innocent and free from every deliberate stain of 
sin. Perfect innocence was the gift beyond every other that God- 
incarnate chose for His Blessed Mother. Just think what a light 
this fact throws upon its value in His eyes! Place before your 
mind a Being of infinite power, with unlimited resources at His 
command, who possesses complete control over all creation, and 
who can do whatsoever He will. As a Son, He fulfils His own 
command, and desires to honor His Mother. Out of His limitless 
and boundless treasury He will therefore select the very best gift, 
the most priceless pearl, with which to enrich and beautify the soul 
of her who is to be Queen of Heaven. He bestows upon her that 
which He, in His infinite wisdom, prizes most, that which He 
esteems beyond all else, that, without which all else is valueless, and 
that is perfect purity, innocence, and freedom from sin. Yes, the 
one human being, whom God loved above every other, and about 
whose state and condition, He was most concerned, He deliberately 
left in pain, and want, and sorrow and humiliation. And why? 
Because He wished to show us that these things do not matter. In 
His eyes, only one thing matters, and that is stainlessness. The 
one gem of dazzling beauty, the one pearl of fabulous price, which 
would raise her above all her race, and distinguish her from all 
other human beings was complete immunity from all moral guilt; 
so He made her Immaculate. 


Surely, this action, on the part of Almighty God points to, and 
enforces a most practical lesson, which we priests, especially, should 
do well to lay to heart. It proves that, if we wish to render our- 
selves pleasing to God, we must, above all things, wage a fierce 
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and unrelenting war with sin; and that the more carefully and 
resolutely we guard ourselves against even venial faults and imper- 
fections,—in other words, the more closely we resemble the Immacu- 
late Mother of God,—the more we shall grow in God’s favor, 
Beata Mater et intacta Virgo, gloriosa Regina mundi, intercede 
pro nobis ad Dominum! 





ST. THOMAS AND THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION 


By P. Lumsreras, O.P., S.T.Lr., Ph.D. 


Some years ago I was traveling with’a Baptist minister. In the 
course of our conversation he attacked the traditional basis of 
Catholic dogmas. As an instance, he pointed out the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, a dogma, he said, that was never taught 
by the Fathers of the Church, and was even denied by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, one of the greatest of ecclesiastical Doctors. Three years 
afterward, on the feast of the Immaculate Conception, while dining 
with some Catholic priests, who were also learned professors, one 
of them remarked that the only opponents of the Feast had been the 
Dominicans. In fact, he contended that St. Thomas denied the 
Immaculate Conception. 

It would be interesting to hear this Catholic priest discussing the 
above question with the Baptist minister. What would be his 
answer to the minister’s last statement? Of course, I am told, he 
could say that St. Thomas is one of the Doctors, and that our 
Faith is not based on the particular opinion of one Doctor, but on 
the unanimous teaching of them all. This answer, however, is 
anything but satisfactory; for a learned interlocutor can reply 
that St. Thomas is not alone; that at the side of Aquinas we can 
number St. Anselm, St. Bernard, and St. Bonaventure. Although 
they are four Doctors only, they belong to the most brilliant period 
of Catholic theology. They were, moreover, perfectly acquainted 
with the writings of the Fathers and Doctors, their predecessors, and 
they preserved in every way the most perfect devotion and the 
closest attachment to them. They compete, finally, with those 
Fathers and Doctors in extolling the singular prerogatives and un- 
limited excellency of Mary. In fact, in language more precise, 
though less rhetorical, they surpass the former writers; for there 
is no praise of Mary in those authors which could not be found in 
St. Thomas, not merely reproduced, but even improved ;? while, on 


1 Here are a few instances: Beata Virgo tantam gratie obtinuit plenitudinem, 
ut esset propinquissima Auctori gratie; ita quod Eum, qui est plenus gratia, in se 
reciperet; et, Eum pariendo, quodammodo gratiam ad omnes derivaret (Summa 
Theol., p. III, q. 27, a. 1, ad 1m.).—Magnum est in quolibet sancto, quando habet 
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the contrary, we can find in the Fathers and in the ancient doctors 
some phrases to which St. Thomas felt constrained to give a mild, 
gentle, and Catholic interpretation.’ 


Let it be understood, therefore, that it is not St. Thomas alone 
we plead for when we plead for St. Thomas’ 

As the sixth centenary of St. Thomas’ canonization was com- 
memorated in the month of July this year, it may be apropos to 
discuss the claim of his opposition to the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, a claim most widespread, most easily granted, and still, 
most superficial of all claims.* Such a claim is the most superficial, 
we say. For, if everyone talks about the Immaculate Conception, 
very few are acquainted with the different meanings which may be 
given, and were really given in the history of the dogma, to that 
expression. 

Immaculate Conception stands, certainly, for a conception in 
which the offspring is exempt from original sin. Original sin 
stands for the privation of sanctifying grace. This privation was 
incurred by human nature on account of the first sin of Adam, con- 
stituted, as he was by God, both the moral head or prince and the 
natural principle or source of the human race.° The human race, 
dependent on Adam as both its head and its source, was granted 
in Adam a supernatural gift, consisting chiefly in the subjection of 
reason to God, though implying, as a consequence, the subjection 


of inferior powers to reason, of body to soul. In rebelling against 





tantum quod sufficit sibi ad salutem; sed maius, quando habet tantum quod 
sufficit sibi ad salutem multorum; sed quando haberet tantum, quod sufficeret 
sibi ad salutem omnium hominum de mundo, hoc esset maximum. Et hoc 
est in Christo et in Beata Virgine (Expos. in Ave Maria, c. 1). Sub Christo, 
qui salvari non indiguit, tamquam universalis Salvator, maxima fuit Beate 
Virginis puritas (Summ. Theol., p. Ill, q. 27, a. 2, ad 2m.). 

2 Cf. Summ. Theol., p. III, q. 27, a. 4, ad 2m et 3m. 


*"Neque enim defensio D. Thome, et vindicatio eius ab erroribus, et ab im- 
probitate sentiendi, est solius private persone vindicatio, sed totius Ecclesia 
indicti et Apostolice approbationis assertio. Quare maius aliquid in Sancto 
Thoma, quam Sanctus Thomas suscipitur et defenditur (John of St. Thomas).— 
In Thoma honorando maius quiddam quam Thome ipstus existimatio vertitur, 
id est Ecclesie docentis auctoritas (Pius XI, Encycl. “Studiorum Ducem,’ June 
29, 1923). 

‘Nihil frequentius auditur, et nihil facilius creditur; quia nihil clarius, super- 
fice tenus, apparet, quam Angelicum Doctorem, pluribus in locis, contractum a 
Beata Virgine originale peccatum, tam generatim quam singulatim, tradidisse. 
(Plazza, S. J., cit. by Fr. Norbertus del Prado, O. P. in his invaluable mono- 
graph Divus Thomas et Bulla Dogmatica “Ineffabilis Deus,” Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, 1919, the last word on the subject we are now considering, to which the 
present writer is indebted for many references). 

5 Cf. Del Prado, p. 14, note. 
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God, Adam broke the first and fundamental subjection, and, tearing 
the charter of his authority, he lost control of his lower appetite and 
the mastery of his body. He lost that supernatural gift to the same 
extent as it had been granted: for himself, namely, and for the 
human race dependent on him, as on its moral head and natural 
source. This privation stands, then, for sin: a personal sin in 
Adam, as an individual who by his own will actually loses God’s 
grace; and a sin of nature in all men, for by the will of Adam they 
are habitually despoiled of God’s grace. 

As Adam stands for the moral head and prince of the human 
race, his original or first sin affects all, yet only, the individuals 
dependent on him as their moral head and prince. For an individual 
may be considered as a member of a society, and thus an act can 
be his, although it has not been performed by him, but by the rest 
of the society, or by the greater part of the society, or by the prince 
of the society, as a nation is considered to act when its prince acts.° 





As Adam stands, moreover, for the natural principle and source 
of human nature, original sin is transmitted by him together with 
nature. Human nature is not transmitted by Adam totally, but 
only as to the flesh. Even the flesh is not transmitted just materially 
as a mere bodily substance; it is transmitted through an active 
influence, by means of generation. It is through this active power 
of the paternal semen that the maternal ovum evolves into flesh; - 
and the flesh having evolved to its perfect fitness for receiving a 
rational soul makes the creation and the infusion of the soul neces- 
sary. The soul united to the body makes up the man. As an actual 
sin committed by a member of the body belongs to that member 
inasmuch as it is moved by the will, so original sin belongs to the 
children of Adam inasfar as they are moved by Adam. Adam 
moves his children through the active power of the semen. 
Through this power Adam makes his descendants men, and through 
this power Adam makes his descendants sinners.” 

Original sin is not actually and properly in the semen nor in the 
flesh, as human nature is neither actually and properly therein. 
Human nature and original sin are in the semen and in the flesh 
as in their instrumental necessary cause, as contained in the virtue— 


6 St. Thomas, De Malo, q. 4, a. 1. 
™ Summ. Theol., p. I, II, q. 81. 
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instrumental virtue—by which the semen evolves the ovum into 
flesh—flesh which will rebel against reason—and by which the 
flesh makes necessary the infusion of the soul—a soul which will 
share the corruption of the flesh.* For as the semen comes from a 
body which habitually revolts against reason, it moves to the forma- 
tion of a body which will keep itself in identical rebellion. This 
habitual rebellion (or concupiscence, or fomes peccati) is formally 
and properly in the body. Though it is derived from sin—the sin 
of Adam—and inclines to sin—the actual rebellion,—it is not yet 
a sin. Still, this corruption of the body is a disposition which 
makes the corruption of the soul necessary, inasfar as at the 
moment of animation the body makes up with the soul a person 
unworthy of God’s grace, so that this person deserves to receive no 
grace and has to be deprived of grace and to contract as a conse- 
quence original sin. 


It is easy now to see in how many different senses the term 
“Tmmaculate Conception’ may be employed, and in how many dif- 
ferent ways we may speak of a person being conceived exempt from 


original sin. We classify them as follows. 


We have a first Immaculate Conception, or a first mode in which 
a human individual could be conceived without original sin, if we 
hold that Adam was not constituted the moral head or prince of 
that individual for the transmission of either original grace or 
original sin. God could communicate to some individual sanctifying 
grace absolutely independent of Adam’s grace.® 


We have a second Immaculate Conception, or a second mode in 
which some human individual could be conceived without original 
sin, if we hold that Adam was not constituted the natural principle 
or source of that individual, for the transmission of human nature. 
God could form another man from the dust, as He formed Adam.” 


We have a third Immaculate Conception, or a third mode in 
which some human individual could be conceived without original 
sin, if we hold that Adam, though constituted such a principle and 
source for the transmission of the human nature, does not move by 
means of seminal power in this transmission. As God could form a 


8 Summ. Theol., p. I, II, q. 81, a. 1, ad 2m and 3m; q. 83, a. 1; p. III, q. 33, a. 1. 
® Summ. Theol., p. III, q. 1, a. 3. 
10 Summ. Theol., p. III, q. 31, a. 1, arg. 2 and 3. 
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man from the rib of Adam or from that of any of his descendants, 
so He could reserve a portion of Adam’s flesh before Adam’s sin, 
and have that portion of flesh transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion to form out of that flesh the body of that individual." 

We have a fourth Immaculate Conception, or a fourth mode in 
which some human individual could be conceived without original 
sin, if we hold that Adam, though moving by means of seminal 
power, reaches the individual through descendants who were granted 
sanctifying grace for themselves and for their children. God 
could confer His grace on any of the descendants of Adam in the 
very measure in which He conferred it on Adam himself. 

We have a fifth Immaculate Conception, or a fifth mode in 
which some human individual could be conceived without original 
sin, if we hold that the immediate parents of that individual, 
though descendants of Adam and not previously granted the afore- 
said sanctification, were, at the moment of generation or active con- 
ception, filled and purified by the Holy Ghost and freed, thus, from 
sexual concupiscense. As God could sanctify the parents previously 
to the coition, He could sanctify them at that very moment.** 

We have a sixth Immaculate Conception, or a sixth mode in 
which some human individual could be conceived without original 
sin, if we hold that God purifies the fetus previously, with a 
priority of time, to the animation or passive conception. God could 
purify the flesh in the womb of the mother during the several 
weeks which precede the infusion of the rational soul.** 

We have a seventh Immaculate Conception, or a seventh mode in 
which some human individual could be conceived without original 
sin, if we hold that God purifies the fetus at the moment of the 
animation or passive conception, in such a way, however, that with 
a priority of nature this purification precedes the animation. To be 
comes first; next, to be united.’® 

We have an eighth Immaculate Conception, or an eighth mode in 
which some human individual could be conceived without original 


_—. 


Summ. Theol., p. I, II, q. 81, a. 4 and 5. 
BE St. Thomas, in I] Sent., d. 31, q. 1, a. 2, ad 5m; in III Sent., q. 1, a. 1, solut. 1, 
ad 1m, 


13 y Thomas, in III Sent., d. 3, q. 1; a. 1; Summ. Theol., p. III, q. 27, a. 2, 
arg. 3. 


14 Summ Theol., p. III, q. 27, a. 2, arg. 2. 
15 St. Thomas, in III Sent., d. 3, q. 4, a. 1, ad 5m. 
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sin, if we hold that God sanctifies the soul at the moment of its 
creation and infusion or animation, so, however, that with a 
priority of nature the sanctification precedes the animation. This is 
the rational order: creation, infusion, animation.*® 


We have a ninth Immaculate Conception, or a ninth mode in 
which some human individual could be conceived without original 
sin, if we hold that God sanctifies the soul at the moment of its 
creation and infusion or animation, in such a way, however, that 
with a priority of nature, the animation precedes the sanctification. 
We conceive then the union of soul and body as previous to the 
sanctification of the soul. 


We have, thus, nine different modes which God could use for 
having the Virgin Mary conceived without original sin; we have 
nine possible Immaculate Conceptions. Still, the present question 
is not concerned with the possibility, but with the fact. We want 
to know in which one of these ways the Virgin Mary was conceived 
without original sin. And, since an opposition is claimed between 
St. Thomas and the Church, let us seek the answer of St. Thomas 
and of the Church. Which are the Immaculate Conceptions denied 
by St. Thomas? St. Thomas answers: the first eight. Which is 
the Immaculate Conception affirmed by the Church? The Church 
answers: the last one. 

St. Thomas denies the first eight Immaculate Conceptions in 
terms and in principle. 


In terms he denies the first when he opposes Scotus’ theory of 
the Incarnation independent of Adam’s sin, from which theory that 
Immaculate Conception follows as the logical result.*” In terms he 
denies the second when he says: “Christ assumed human nature in 
order to cleanse it from corruption. But human nature did not need 
to be cleansed save inasfar as it was soiled in its tainted origin 


whereby it was descended from Adam. Therefore, it was becoming 
that He should assume flesh of matter derived from Adam.”** In 
terms he denies the third when he writes: “Error may occur by 


16 St. Thomas, in III Sent., d. 3, p. 1, a. 1, solut. 2; St. Bonaventure, ibidem. 


17 Summ. Theol., p. Ill, q. 1, a. 3. Thesis Franciscalium de preelectione 
Christi logica deductione ipsos duxit ad Immaculatam Virginis Conceptionem pro 
viribus tuendam (Carmelus ab Iturgoyen, O. M. C., cit. by Del Prado, p, 151). 


18 Summ. Theol., p. III, q. 31, a. 1. Cf. ibid., ad 3m. 
% 
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attributing the condition of Christ or of His flesh to that which 
was actually in the patriarchs, by saying, for instance, that because 
Christ’s flesh, as existing in Christ, was not subject to sin, there- 
fore in Adam also and in the patriarchs there was some part of his 
body that was not subject to sin, and from which afterwards 
Christ’s body was formed, as some indeed held.’*® In terms he 
denies the fourth, saying: “Sanctification is two-fold: One is that 
of the whole nature: inasmuch as the whole nature is freed from all 
corruption of sin and punishment. This will take place at the 
resurrection. The other is personal sanctification. This is not 
transmitted to the children begotten of the flesh, because it does not 
regard the flesh, but the mind. Consequently, though the parents 
of the blessed Virgin were cleansed from original sin, nevertheless 
she contracted original sin.”?° In terms he denies the fifth for 
a similar reason, ** and by adding: “It is not the actual lust that 
transmits original sin; for, supposing God were to permit a man to 
feel no inordinate lust in the act of generation, he would still transmit 
original sin.’’*? In terms he denies the sixth in these words: “I 
answer that the sanctification of the blessed Virgin cannot be 
understood as having taken place before the animation.” In 
terms he denies the seventh, when he argues: “In whatever manner 
the blessed Virgin would have been sanctified before animation, 
she could never have incurred the stain of original sin: and thus 
she would not have needed redemption and salvation which is by 
Christ. . . . But this is unfitting. . . .”’* In terms, finally, 
he denies the eighth in those few lines of his Commentary on the 
Sentences: “The sanctification of the blessed Virgin could not be 
conveniently before the infusion of the soul . . ., nor even at the 





19 Summ. Theol., p. III, q. 31, a. 7. Cf. ibid., a. 6. 

20 Summ. Theol., p. III, q. 27, a. 2, ad 4m; in IJ Sent., d. 31, q. 1, a. 2. 

1 St. Thomas, in JI Sent., d. 3, q. 1, a. 1; Summ Theol., p. III, q. 14, a. 3, 
ad lm; q. 31, a. 7; p. I, II, q. 81, a. 3, ad 2m. 
_ Summ. Theol., p. 1, I, q. 82, a. 4, ad 3m. It is to the objection: “No feast 
is celebrated except of some saint, but some keep (on December 8th) the feast 
of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin; therefore, it seems that in her very 
(active) Conception she was holy, and hence that she was sanctified before anima- 
tion,” that St. Thomas answers: “The celebration of this feast does not give 
us to understand that she was holy in her (active) conception. But since it is 
not known when she was sanctified, the feast of her Sanctification, rather than 
the feast of her (active) Conception, is kept on the day of her (active) con- 
ception” (Summ. Theol., p. III, q. 27, a. 2, ad 3m.). 

28 Summ. Theol. p. III, q. 27, a. 2; in ILI Sent., d. 3, q. 1, a. 1, q. 2. 


24 Summ.Theol., p. III, q. 27, a. 2. 
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moment of the infusion, in such a way, namely, that by grace han 
infused into the soul, the soul would be preserved exempt from 
incurring original sin,’’*° lines whose interpretation we find in St. 
Bonaventure: “Some claimed that in the soul of the glorious Virgin 
the grace of sanctification preceded the stain of original sin. 

Thus, at the moment of its creation, grace was infused into the soul; 
and at that very moment, the soul was infused into the body. , 
But others say that the sanctification came after the contraction of 
original sin. . . . And this second opinion is more common, and 
more reasonable, and more sure. . . . More reasonable, because 
the natural is prior to the spiritual, with priority either of time or 
of nature. . . . First, consequently, the soul is conceived to be 
united with the body, and then grace to be infused by God into the 
soul,”’?6 


St. Thomas denies all these first eight Immaculate Conceptions in 
principle. The principle is this: “It is unfitting that Christ be not 
the Saviour of all men, as He is called in I Tim. iv. 19.” And 
by this principle St. Thomas means that every man needs, as a 
person, to be redeemed by Christ; that every man needs personal 
redemption, which is by Christ.** It is true that such personal 
redemption does not imply the person as already fallen into sin, but 
it implies, at least, that the person has to incur the sin.” And 
because, as St. Thomas warns us, “We may not attribute to the 
Mother anything that would diminish the honor of the Son, who 
is the Saviour of all men,”*® St. Thomas was perfectly right in 
opposing the first and the second and the third Immaculate Concep- 
tions, where not even the flesh has to contract in any way the infec- 
tion of original sin; and he was perfectly right in opposing the 
fourth and the fifth, where the flesh, though as existing in the 
parents it contracts infection, yet, as found in the offspring enjoys 
immunity; and he was perfectly right in opposing the sixth and the 
seventh, where, though the flesh of the offspring contracts the 


25 St. Thomas, in JJI Sent., d. 3, q. 1, a. 1, q. 2. 

26 St. Bonaventure, in III Sent. d. 3, par. 1, a. 1, q. 2. 

27 Summ. Theol., p. Ill, q. 27, a. 2, et passim. 

28 Summ. Theol., p. I, Il, gq. 81, a. 3; cf. Del Prado, p. 31 ss. 

29 Summ. Theol., p. I, II, q. 81, a. 3, ad 1m; cf. Cajetan, Comment. in h., 1. 


30 Non tantum debemus dare Matri quod substrahat aliquid honori Filu, qui 
est Salvator omnium hominum, ut dicit Apostolus, I Tim, iv (St. Thomas, 
Quodlib. 6, a. 7). 
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infection, the soul has not to contract the sin; and perfectly right 
in opposing the eighth, where, though the flesh contracts and the 
soul has to contract, the person has not to contract original sin. 
In no one of these eight cases can we speak of a personal debt. As 
a consequence, neither of a personal redemption. For in the first, 
the second, and the third, not even the flesh needed redemption; in 
the fourth and the fifth, only the parents had to be redeemed; in the 
sixth and the seventh, only the flesh; whereas in the eighth, it is 
exclusively the soul. 


Now what is the Immaculate Conception affirmed by the Church? 
Here is the dogma: “We declare, pronounce, and define that God 
has revealed the doctrine which holds that the most blessed Virgin 
Mary in the first instant of her conception, by a singular grace and 
privilege granted her by Almighty God, in view of the merits of 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the human race, was preserved exempt 
from all stain of original sin.” ** 


The Immaculate Conception, as defined by the Church stands, 
then, for the person of the Blessed Virgin, being preserved exempt 
at the moment of animation from original sin, and this personal 


preservation being granted her on account of her personal redemp- 
tion by Christ. 


The only way of saving the dogma is the ninth and last way. 
We have to conceive the union of the soul with the corrupted body 
as previous, with a priority of nature, to the sanctification of the 
soul. Thus we have a corrupted body, as it is the body of this 
person; and we have a soul, which, being the soul of this person, 
has to be corrupted by the body. We have, thus, and thus only, 
a person who has to incur original sin, who has to be redeemed 
with personal redemption.* 

But such a preservation was never denied by St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. He has not denied it in terms, for he never discussed it. All 
he says is that the sanctification cannot be in a convenient way 
previous to the animation. While the Church declares that it hap- 
pened in the very moment of the animation, St. Thomas, time and 
again, says that he did not know the moment when the sanctifica- 


81 Bull “Ineffabilis Deus,” Dec. 8, 1854. 


32 Beata Virgo non fuit sanctificata nisi postquam cuncta eius perfecta sunt, 
Scilicet corpus et anima (Summ. Theol., p. III, q. 27, a. 2, Sed contra). 
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tion took place.** Why did he not know? Because things which 
are entirely dependent on the free will of God cannot be ascertained 
save through divine revelation.** This revelation is made known 
to us by the Roman Church, and at the time of St. Thomas the 
Roman Church did not even celebrate the Feast.*° Must we wonder 
at St. Thomas’ position when, four centuries afterward, Pope 
Gregory XV declared that “the Holy Ghost, though urged by the 
earnest prayers of the Faithful, did not yet reveal to the Church 
the secret of such a Mystery.’ 

On the contrary St. Thomas, rather than Scotus or anybody else, 
settled the principles which had to lead, and in fact did lead, 
to the definition given ultimately by Pius IX. For we have in 
St. Thomas not only that the sanctification stands for a personal 
sanctification by the merits of Christ the Redeemer, but also that it 
was proper that the blessed Virgin should have all purity possible 
to be granted by God,* and, moreover, that a posteriority of nature 
is sufficient within a single instant of time.** Did not St. Thomas 


teach that the blessed Virgin was granted more grace than any 


man or angel,*® and that the first man and the angels were granted 


grace at the very moment of their creation, though their creation 
preceded their sanctification with priority of nature?* 

St. Thomas, therefore, has promoted directly the definition given 
by the Church. He has promoted it indirectly, also, by opposing 


33 —_ Theol., p. III, q. 27, a. 2, ad 3m; in III Sent., d. 3, q. 1, a. 1; Quodlib. 
me Fs 

34 Summ. Theol., p. III, q. 1, a. 3. 

85 Summ. Theol., p. Ill, q .27, a. 2, ad 3m. 

36 July 4, 1622. 

37 Oportebat ut Mater Dei maxima puritate niterct: non enim est aliquid 
digne receptaculum Dei nisi sit mundum (Summ. Theol., p. I, I, q. 81, a. 5, ad 
3m)—Credendum cst (Beate Virgini) collatum esse quidquid "conferri potuit 
(in III Sent., d. 3, q. 1, a. 1). 

38 Cf. Summ. Theol., p. Ill, 4. 6, a. 4, ad 3m; q . 4,0. 130.2, ad im;a.3ae¢ 
ad 2m. Hence the statement: “To them (the theologians of the XIII Century) 
the idea seemed strange that what was subsequent in the order of nature could 
be simultaneous in point of time,” given by the writer of the article “Immaculate 
Conception” in “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” is as gratuitous as several others 
to be found in his contribution. 

39 Quanto aliquis magis appropinquat principio in quolibet genere, tanto magis 
participat effectum illius principt . .. Christus autem est principium gratie... 
Beata autem Virgo, propinqutssima Christo fuit... Et ideo pre ceteris maiorem 
debuit a Christo gratie plenitudinem obtinere (Summ. Theol., p. III, q. 27, a. 5).— 
Beata Virgo super omnes alios sanctos a peccato purior fuit, ‘veluti Divine 
Sapientia Mater electa (in III Sent, da. 3, q. 1, a. 1).—Beata Virgo excessit 
Angelos in tribus, et primo in plenitudine grati@, que magis est in Beata Wirgine 
quam in aliquo Angelo (in Salut. Angel.). 

40 Summ. Theol., p. I, q. 95, a. 1; q. 62, a. 3. 
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the eight other Immaculate Conceptions and thus warning Catholic 
theologians to leave wrong paths and to take the right highway. 

This advice of St. Thomas, however, was not followed by some 
Catholic theologians. In opposing these theologians the Dominican 
School was believed to be opposing the Immaculate Conception 
which became a dogma. Still, the Dominican School, supposedly 
against the definition, was the only one which was sustained by the 
definition. For the Immaculate Conception, as defined, is a con- 
clusion of the Dominican theory of the Incarnation dependent on 
Adam’s sin. 

It may be true that in the controversy concerning the Immacu- 
late Conception a few Dominicans misunderstood the teaching of 
St. Thomas; but it is also true that the great public did misunder- 
stand and does still misunderstand the position of the Dominicans.** 


41 Cf, Del Prado, pp. xxiv and xxviii, note 4. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By tHe BENEDICTINE Monxs oF BuckFast ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE PRAYERS AFTER THE CONSECRATION 
a 


We learn from the Gospel account of the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist, as well as from St. Paul’s relation of what he had heard 
from the Lord Himself, that our divine Saviour bade the Apostles 
do in their turn what they had just seen Him doing: “This do in 
commemoration of me.” (1 Cor. xi. 24.) For this reason all 
liturgies contain some formal expression or assurance that we do 
indeed bear in mind what our Lord bestowed upon us on the eve 
of His Passion. In the Greek Liturgy this prayer of remembrance 
bears the name of dydyynow, remembrance. It is evident that our 
Eucharistic sacrifice is primarily a memorial of the Passion and 
death of Jesus Christ: “As often as you shall eat this bread and 
drink the chalice, you shall show the death of the Lord, until he 
come.” (1 Cor. xi. 26.) The Roman Liturgy has the equivalent 
of the Greek daydyynow in the first prayer which follows the Con- 
secration: Unde et memores, Domine, nos servi tui, sed et plebs tua 
sancta, ejusdem Christi Filit tut Domini nostri tam beate passionis, 
nec non et ab inferis resurrectioms, sed et in celos glorios@ ascen- 
sionis. The first word of the prayer, unde, closely connects it 
with our Lord’s injunction: “Do this in memory of me.” By 
reason of this command we are bold enough to repeat, day by day, 
tempore mortalitatis nostre (Postcom. of Maunday Thursday), 
what He performed in His own Person ere He gave His life for 
us. But for such a formal command who would dare stand at the 
altar and attempt so divine a thing? 

The compiler of the Liber Ponttficalis ascribes to Pope Alexan- 
der I, A.D. 109-119, the ordering of an express mention of the 
Passion at Mass: Hic passionem Domini miscuit in precatione 
sacerdotum, quando misse celebrantur. So it came about that some 
writers have attributed the whole prayer “Unde et memores” to 
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this holy Pontiff. It may have been so. However, the very nature 
of the Mass makes it a commemoration, a mystical re-enactment, 
of the Passion, so there could never have been a time when the 
Passion was not remembered in the act of sacrifice. 


The priest speaks both for himself and for the faithful: “we Thy 
servants.” It is a great thing to be even a servant, or slave of God 
—for, as St. Agatha said to Quintianus, the governor of Sicily: 
“It is more glorious to serve Christ in all lowliness than to possess 
the wealth and honor of kings.” (Brev. Rom., 5 Febr, 2nd Noct.) 
We are God’s servants, ministering on behalf of the people. The 
people also belong to God, and as such they deserve to be called 
holy. The Church, by reason of her being the Bride of Christ, is 
necessarily “a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing,” but is “holy and without blemish.” (Eph. v. 27.) 
And the Prince of pastors declares that the children of the Church 
are “a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a pur- 
chased people.” (1 Pet. ii. 9.) 

We remember with love and gratitude the blessed Passion of our 
Lord—tam beate passionis. How bitter that Passion was to Him; 
how blessed for us! The source of all grace and the efficient cause 
of everlasting happiness. The epithet “blessed” may seem a strange 
way of describing the consummation of the career of Him Who 
is spoken of as “the man of sorrows and one acquainted with grief.” 
In reality the true Christian view of the Passion is to look upon it, 
not as a defeat or failure, but as a conquest and triumph. Out 
Lord on the Cross is not defeated, but a victor—the Cross is a 
sacrificial altar and a kingly throne. For that reason our Christian 
forefathers of the Ages of faith have frequently represented our 
Lord on the Cross as a king crowned, not with a crown of thorns, 
but a royal diadem. The insistence upon the physical side of the 
Passion is comparatively modern, and harmonizes with modern 
refinement of sentiment, not to say, modern sentimentality. The 
early Christian writers were not less tender-hearted assuredly than 
we are. Their souls were full of sympathy with the sorrowing 
Redeemer—but they never lost sight of the essential triumph of 
Calvary. In what noble terms does not St. Leo the Great speak 
of the Passion? ‘‘What is there,” he asks, “among all the works 
of God which wear out the intentness of human admiration, that 
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so delights and overcomes the contemplation of our minds as the 
Passion of our Saviour? The Lord submitted to that which of a 
set purpose He had Himself chosen. He permitted the hands 
of criminal men to vent their fury upon Him: yet these very hands 
whilst becoming stained with their own crime ministered to the 
Redeemer.” (2 Noct., Palm Sunday.) Our Lord’s personal atti- 
tude towards the Passion is described in His own words: “I have 
a baptism wherewith I am to be baptized: and how am I straitened, 
until it be accomplished?” (Luke xii. 50.) 


Besides the Passion, memory is likewise made of its triumphant 
sequel in the Resurrection and glorious Ascension. 


Offerimus preclare Majestati tue, de tuis donis, ac datis, hosti- 
am puram, hostiam sanctam, hostiam immaculatam: Panem sanc- 
tum vite eterne et Calicem salutis perpetue. Sacrifice and obla- 
tion include each other. In the very act in which the victim is 
sacrificed it is likewise offered. But we cannot express in one phrase 
all that is suggested to our minds by these concepts of sacrifice and 
oblation, so that what in itself is accomplished in a moment, is 
apparently spread out through a number of prayers and ceremonies, 
The Mass is our Lord’s sacrifice, but also very really that of the 
Church. The victim upon the altar is indeed pure, holy, and spot- 
less, since it is the flesh and blood of the Lamb of God. Again 
that which we are permitted to offer upon the altar has first been 
piven to us by God: Nobis datus, nobis natus. De tuts donis ac 
datis may be traced back to 1 Par. xxix. 14. “All things are thine: 
and we have given thee what we received of thy hand.” We need 
not be disturbed by the five signs of the cross which accompany the 
concluding clauses of the prayer. They are real blessings, called 
forth by the words, and are made, as it were, in sympathy with 
their meaning. We must always bear in mind that, essentially, the 
prayer of consecration is one. The climax is reached at the moment 
of consecration—at that moment Christ becomes truly present, and 
rests upon the altar, and the divine Victim is mystically slain. The 
whole Eucharistic prayer asks of God to work the tremendous 
change by which bread and wine become the flesh and blood of 
His divine Son. The Greek Church formally asks the Holy Ghost, 
in a solemn invocation, epiclesis, to come down from heaven and 
operate this change. God is above all space and time, whereas they 
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constitute the necessary framework of all our thinking and doing. 
So we may well persist in asking even though we have already been 

answered, because the grace is granted and the sacrifice effected in 

view of the whole prayer. The change wrought at the consecra- 

tion is instantaneous; Holy Church asks for it during the whole of 

the prayer of the Canon, which necessarily takes time. Thus we 

must understand the words hostiam puram, etc., as we understand 

those of the Offertory when we call the unconsecrated Host 

“immaculatam hostiam,’ and again “sacrificium tuo sancto nomini 

preparatum. In this last instance there is a dramatic anticipation, 

in the former a postponement, emphasizing the essential oneness of 

the whole act. We have been heard by God, but we still persevere 
in our request—God has not waited until our prayer be complete. 

However, His preventing goodness, which makes Him, as it were, 

impatient of delay, is no reason why we should not faithfully carry 

out to the full the prayer and rites which are our share in this truly 

admirabile commercium. We shall readily take this view of the 
rather difficult prayer when we consider the prayers and supplica- 
tions which Holy Church puts in our mouth during Advent. All 
through that period the Church sighs and prays for the Saviour in 
the words used by the patriarchs and prophets of old. Rorate celi 
desuper et nubes pluant justum, she cries out—yet her Lord has 
been with her these two thousand years! The devout and learned 
Dom Guéranger says that these prayers of Holy Church, though 
subsequent to the wondrous divine event, hastened its realization 
in time. We are now sending up to heaven prayers which were 
answered these many centuries ago—but they exercised a positive 
influence upon the choice of the moment when God sent His Son 
into the world, and hastened “the fullness of time.” 

Panem sanctum vite et calicem salutis perpetue—Jesus Christ is 
the true bread of life: Ego sum panis vite (John vi. 35) and in 
very deed the Holy One of God, embodying and showing forth in 
His Humanity the uncreated holiness of God, and sanctifying all 
those who come in contact with His flesh in this ineffable mystery 
of divine and human sanctity. The chalice upon the altar contains 
that blood which is shed for the remission of the sins of many. The 
effect of the outpouring of the blood of the Lamb of God cannot 
be merely negative; neither is the justification of the sinner a nega- 
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tive thing; sins are blotted out and souls washed in that precious 
| blood and made holy precisely because they are dyed with the hues 
| of that crimson flood: “Blessed are they that wash their robes 
hi in the blood of the Lamb: that they may have a right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in by the gates into the city.” (Apoc. xxii. 14.) 


II. 





These remarks apply equally to the second prayer, in which we 
| ask that God would look down upon this altar, and the gifts that 
| are upon it, with a favorable and serene countenance: Supra que 
propitio ac sereno vultu respicere digneris. Assuredly God cannot 
but look with favor upon our sacrifice, since it is the flesh and blood 
of His beloved Son, in whom He is well pleased. Our prayer is 
that the Father would accept this holy Sacrifice as offered by us, 
i who need His mercy and kindness. In order to make our sacrifice 
acceptable we remind God of those other sacrifices which He was 
| pleased to receive, which were typical of this perfect oblation. Et 
accepta habere, sicuti accepta habere dignatus es munera pueri tui 
justi Abel, et sacrificium Patriarche nostri Abrahe, et quod tibi 
obtulit summus sacerdos tuus Melchisedech, sanctum sacrificium, 
immaculatam hostiam. In these sublime phrases our minds are 
taken back into the earliest dawn of human history. “Abel, by faith 
offered to God a sacrifice, by which he obtained a testimony that he 
was just.” (Heb. xi. 4.) Abraham is called our father in as much 
as his faith made him the spiritual head of the vast family of believ- 
ers. Pater fidei nostre, Abraham summus, holy Church calls this 
most venerable personage, who in his day was the friend and con- 
fidant of God, so that the Lord said: “Can I hide from Abraham 
what I am about to do?” (Gen. xviii. 17.) At the bidding of 
God he was prepared to slay his only son, whom he knew to be the 
heir of divine promises, “accounting that God is able to raise up 
even from the dead.” (Heb. x. 18, 19.) The sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, though not carried as far as the actual shedding of blood, 
was accepted by God. It is a perfect figure of our sacrifice, wherein 
the Victim is not actually slain, because the risen Christ is now 
beyond the reach of suffering and death. Melchisedech is the most 
mysterious figure in the whole of the Old Testament: we know 
only two things about him, to wit, that he was a king and a priest 
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of the most high God. As such he is the real type, or figure, of 
our kingly High Priest. In the Bible he is described as “the priest 
of the most high God” (Gen. xiv. 18), here he is styled “thy high 
priest.” The title is bestowed by holy Church because, in her mind, 
the personality of the king of Salem is merged in that of Him 
Who is the one High priest, Whom that other did but foreshadow 
in those far-off ages. In the words of the Great Leo: “He (Christ) 
it is, whose person Melchisedech the high priest (pontifex) signified, 
in that he did not offer to God a sacrifice of Jewish victims, but the 
elements of that mystery which our Redeemer consecrated in His 
flesh and blood.” ‘These and other like sayings of the great Pope 
of the fifth century may have been the reason why the prayer and 
its insertion in the Canon have been attributed to him. But other 
Liturgies have similar expressions and the symbolism of Melchise- 
dech is an obvious one. In the Liturgy of the Maronites allusion 
is made to yet other Biblical personages and their offerings: 
“OQ God, who didst accept the sacrifice of Abel in the field, of Noe 
in the ark, of Abraham on the mountain-top, of David on the thresh- 
ing floor of Ornan the Jebusite, of Elias on Mount Carmel, and 
that of the widow’s mite in the treasury, do thou, O Lord God 
accept these offerings which are presented to Thee by my weak and 
sinful hands.” 


The mention of three of the outstanding figures of the Old Law 
serves to show forth the essential oneness of the Old and New 
Testament. The Old Law was the reign of shadows, ours is the 
blessed reality. But already in those dim and distant days divine 
wisdom was at work preparing mankind for the glorious inheritance 
which has fallen to our lot. Here we may appropriately apply the 
well-known saying of St. Augustine: “Novum testamentum in 
vetere latet; vetus in novo patet. (In Exod. 73.) Through the 
Mass we, “upon whom have come the ends of the world” are made 
heirs of all preceding ages. We are at one with all the Saints and 
Patriarchs of old and yet far more blessed than they, for “all these 
died not having received the promises, but beholding them afar 
off, and saluting them.” Abel, Abraham, Melchisedech, though 
approved by God by reason of their faith “received not the promise 
(the realization of the promise) ; God providing some better thing 
for us, that they should not be perfected without us.” (Heb. xi.) 
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The concluding words of our prayer: sanctum sacrificium, 
immaculatam hostiam, refer directly to the sacrifice of bread and 
wine offered by Melchisedech. However, in as much as the prayer 
practically identifies the king of Salem and our Lord, the words 
apply to the offering upon our altar, which is the sacrifice of Christ 
officiating, in the person of His ministers, in His capacity as “priest 
for ever, according to the order of Melchisedech.” (Ps, cix.) 

H 


(To, be continued) 














CASUS MORALIS 
Bankruptcy and Conscience 
By P. J. Lypon 


A penitent confesses that five years ago through misfortune he 
was forced into bankruptcy. The Court appointed a receiver and 
divided his assets among his creditors, leaving him however suffi- 
cient to start a small business. In the course of five years through 
business talent and good fortune he has become well to do. Has 
he any obligation in conscience to pay the balance of his debts to 
the creditors who received only part payment? 

Solution. There is a serious obligation in commutative justice 
to pay valid debts when the amount is grave. Delay in paying 
debts or in making restitution becomes a mortal sin when the credi- 
tor because of the delay suffers grave distress, or when the payment 
becomes impossible. The voluntary remission of the debt by credi- 
tors, of course, relieves the debtor of any further obligation, and 
present impossibility justifies the deferring of payment. 

But is the fact that the debtor has been legally declared bankrupt 
- equivalent to an absolute cancellation of the balance of the account? 
Before answering, let us make some preliminary statements: A 
debtor may voluntarily surrender his assets to his creditors without 
court action and the agreement made between them settles the mat- 
ter. The creditors evidently are in a position either to remit the 
balance or to agree only to defer their claims till fortune favors the 


insolvent debtor. 

When the court, either on the petition of the debtor himself or 
of the creditors declares a man insolvent, the law classifies the 
creditors and determines the percentage allowed each and takes 
from the debtor all control of the administration of the bankrupt 
estate. The creditors are classified as privileged, mortgage holders 
and common creditors. The liabilities comprised in the first class 
vary with State or country, but generally speaking they include the 
court fees, medical and funeral expenses, laborers’ wages, etc. 

Is the man who knows that he will soon be forced into bankruptcy 
allowed to favor certain creditors, ¢. g., his brother-in-law? The 
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law forbids this practice and if such payment has been made it must 

be surrendered to the administrator. In the United States it is 
unlawful to make such preferential payments within four months 
previous to filing the petition in bankruptcy. Before the decision 
of the judge, however, it is probable that the favored creditor could 
retain the payment. The bankrupt by the law of nature is allowed 
to keep what is necessary for the decent support of himself and 
family and enough to start a small business. 

As we know by experience, there are two classes of insolvent 
debtors: those who through their own fault are forced into bank- 
ruptcy and those who simply meet with misfortune. All theologi- 
ans agree that the dishonest bankrupt is not absolved from the 
obligation of paying in full when he becomes able to do so; nor can 
the civil law release him, for that would promote injustice and put 
a premium on dishonesty. 

In the case of the honest bankrupt, theologians agree that the 
intention of the law of the land is decisive. Undoubtedly the law 
can and does transfer ownership from one to another. An obvious 
instance is the law of prescription, which declares under certain 
conditions that what is really the property of one party shall become 
that of another. The exercise of this power is valid, because it 
promotes the common good. 

If the man who through bad luck goes to the wall financially 
could never hope to own a flourishing business again because of the 
spectre of debt confronting him, his enterprise and initiative would 
be killed, and this would injure business. The State, then, can can- 
cel absolutely any further obligation, and where it does so, the 
creditors implicitly agree. Every honest citizen can take advantage 
of the law. In some modern countries, however, the law does not 
exempt the bankrupt in conscience but merely removes legal lia- 
bility for the debt. The French law, according to Tanquerey, 
demands that the balance be paid when the bankrupt becomes able. 
“In England,” writes Father Slater, “both theologians and lawyers 
commonly hold that the law of the land frees the debtor in con- 
science if the discharge be absolute and unconditional. Otherwise, 
of course, the obligation will remain.” (Questions of Moral The- 
ology, p. 189.) 

Authorities differ as to the intention of the bankruptcy laws in 
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the United States. In practice, it is safe to conclude that the pur- 
pose of the law is to encourage the honest bankrupt to continue in 
a new business, and hence to render him entirely exempt from finan- 
cial obligations. Moreover, business men knowing the danger of 
insolvency on part of some debtors generally protect themselves by 
taking out of the gross proceeds of business a percentage of profit 
high enough to cover such contingencies. 

Hence our penitent can be told that there is no certain duty to 
pay the balance of his debts, although probably an honorable man 
would not rest satisfied till he had paid all when his condition was 
such that he could do so without inconvenience. (Consult Sabetti- 
Barrett, n. 463; Tanquerey, De justitia, n. 673.) 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By StTanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Diriment Impediments of Marriage 


(Continued ) 
10. IMPEDIMENT OF AFFINITY 


Affinity in the direct line invalidates marriage in any degree. In 
the collateral line marriage is invalid to the second degree inclu- 
sively between persons related by marriage. 

The impediment of affinity is multiplied (1) whenever the con- 
sanguinity from which affinity proceeds is multiplied, (2) by 
repeated successive marriage with a blood relation of the deceased 
partner in marriage (Canon 1077). 

Canon 97 explains what affinity means in Canon Law. The 
Canon reads: “Affinity arises from a valid marriage, either con- 
summiated or unconsummated. Affinity exists between the husband 
and the blood relations of his wife and likewise between the wife 
and the blood relation of her husband. The degrees of affinity are 
numbered in the same way as in consanguinity, wherefore the blood 
relations of the husband become the relations-by-marriage of his 
wife in the same line and degree as they are standing towards the 
husband. The same rule applies to blood relations of the wife and 
her husband. 

The history of the law of affinity is very complicated, as can be 
seen from the commentators of the former Canon Law. The 
Mosaic law (Lev. xviii. 12 sq.) and also the Roman law had pro- 
hibitions of marriage between the surviving party of a married 
couple and certain blood relations of the deceased husband or wife. 
It seems that in the beginning the Church accepted the rules of the 
Mosaic and the Roman law on affinity. 

The first Church laws on affinity appear in the Council of Illi- 
beri, between the years 300 and 306, and in the Council of Neo 
Czesarea, between the years 314 and 325. Independently of the 
Mosaic and the Roman law the impediment of marriage is extended 
to the first degree of the collateral line. St. Basil, archbishop of 
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Cesarea (died in the year 379), forbade the marriage between a ' 


brother and the wife of a deceased brother under pain of excom- 
munication and the penalty of separation. When St. Basil was 
blamed by Diodorus of Tarsus for making such a rule, he answered 
that such marriages had always been considered forbidden in the 
diocese of Czesarea. Pope Innocent I, in the Roman Synod held 
in the year 402, forbade the marriage with the sister of one’s 
deceased wife and with the wife of one’s deceased uncle. Other 
councils extended the affinity to more remote degrees. In some 
countries the more remote degrees were not recognized as impedi- 
ments of marriage, and still greater diversity, existed as to the 
affinity from illicit intercourse. 

Finally, Pope Innocent III, in the Lateran Council of 1215, 
decreed that the impediment of affinity, both from lawful marriage 
and from illicit intercourse, should extend to the fourth degree 
inclusively. The Council of Trent ruled that the impediment from 
lawful marriage should extend to the fourth degree inclusively and 
the impediment from illicit intercourse to the second degree inclu- 
sively. That law remained until the promulgation of the Code. 
At the General Council of the Vatican some bishops requested that 
the affinity from lawful marriage should be restricted to the first 
degree, others wanted it restricted to the second or third degree, 
and many bishops favored the abolition of affinity from illicit 
intercourse. 

The Code changes the law of the Council of Trent in three impor- 
tant points: (1) it reduces the affinity from lawful marriage from 
the fourth to the second degree of the collateral line; (2) it abol- 
ishes the affinity from illicit intercourse; (3) in the old law the 
sexual intercourse or copula was considered the basis of the impedi- 
ment of affinity, in the law of the Code the valid marriage is the 
basis and it is immaterial whether or not the married parties have 
consummated the marriage by sexual intercourse. Affinity in the 
direct line remains unchanged extending to all degrees. 

Multiplicity of the impediment of affinity arises in two ways: 
(1) by multiple consanguinity, thus if a man after the death of his 
first wife marries a blood relation of his wife in the collateral line 
who stood in multiple consanguinity to his former wife; (2) by 
successive marriages with blood relations of the first husband or 
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wife. Thus, if a man after the death of his first wife marries a 
blood relation of his former wife and on the death of the second 


wife marries another blood relation of the two former wives. 


The principle that affinity does not beget affinity comes to us 
from the old Canon Law and it holds good under the Code. The 
husband and wife enter into affinity with each other’s blood rela- 
tions, but contract no canonical relationship with the persons to 
whom the blood relations are married and the families of such 
parties. Thus, if a man marries a girl and she has a married 
brother, the man does indeed become a relation-by-marriage of the 
brother of his wife but he stands in no canonical relationship to the 
wife of the brother. For this reason also two children of one 
family may marry two of another family without the first of these 
marriages creating any affinity against the marriage of the second 
brother or sister. 


The question whether the impediment of affinity is, in some of 
the degrees, derived from the natural law or whether it is entirely 
of ecclesiastical origin is not settled by the Code. The affinity in 
the direct line arising from a valid marriage is the case on which 
the controversy mainly hinges. The case may become practical 
where a woman or a man gets married having before the marriage 
a child from a former marriage or from illicit intercourse with some 
other man or woman. May a man, for example, who married a 
woman who had a daughter from another marriage, marry the 
daughter on the death of his wife, the mother of the girl? It is not 
certain that this marriage is against the natural law, for the natural 
impropriety alone does not entitle us to the conclusion that such a 
marriage is so far against the welfare of the human race as to make 
the marriage absolutely immoral. Besides, since the establishment 
of the Church by Christ we are not at liberty to determine the natu- 
ral law by the light of reason only, for the Church is the only 
authorized interpreter of the natural law. What is the teaching of 
the Church on the matter? There is no explicit doctrinal pro- 
nouncement of the Church covering this point, but we may learn 
what the mind of the Church is from a decision of the S. Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office which holds that there is no doubt that 
the Supreme Pontiff can dispense from affinity in the direct line. 
De Smet (De sponsalibus et matrimonio, t. I, p. 128; ed. 1920) 
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states that a dispensation from the first degree of affinity in the 
direct line arising from lawful marriage was actually granted by 
the S. Penitentiary, December 2, 1911. However, the practice of 
the Church is not to dispense with the impediment of affinity in the 
direct line. Wherefore, in the faculties granted by the Code, even 
in the case of dispensations granted in danger of death, the faculty 
is not given to dispense from affinity in the direct line, as Canon 
1043 states explicitly. 


11. IMPEDIMENT OF PuBLIC DECENCY 


The impediment of public decency arises from an invalid mar- 
riage, either consummated or unconsummated, and from public or 
notorious concubinage. Marriage is invalidated in the first and 
second degrees of the direct line between the man and the blood 
relations of the woman, and vice versa (Canon 1078). 

The impediment of public decency in the former Canon Law 
differs entirely from the law of the Code. In the law which was 
in force before the promulgation of the Code the impediment of 
public decency arose from a valid engagement contract and from 
a marriage which had not been consummated, the matrimonium 
ratum in law. Arising from a valid engagement contract, the 
impediment extended to the first degree in both the direct and _ col- 
lateral lines; when it arose from unconsummated marriage, it 
extended to the fourth degree inclusively. The commentators who 
wrote before the promulgation of the new Code treated many ques- 
tions concerning the impediment of public decency, but since the 
Code has abolished the old impediment and substituted an entirely 
new impediment under the same name of public decency, the old 
commentaries are merely of historical interest on this point of law. 

The new impediment of public decency arises from an invalid 
marriage and from public or notorious concubinage. It invalidates 
marriages in the first and second degrees of the direct line. It is 
difficult to determine what is meant by an invalid marriage which 
produces this impediment. Does it mean any kind of marriage, 
before the Church, or before the civil magistrate, or a mere private 
marriage agreement. Any one of these may go under the general 
term of invalid marriage. Are mere civil and entirely private mar- 
riage to be called marriages so as to come under this Canon of the 
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Code? Ifa marriage contracted before a priest apparently author- 
ized to witness marriages is invalid for any reason, such invalid 
marriage produces the impediment of public decency. A civil 
marriage contracted by a Catholic in opposition to the laws of the 
Church is called a vile and detestable concubinage by the Church, 
Such a civil marriage if public produces the impediment of public 
decency, not because of the character of a marriage but because 
it is a public concubinage. In countries where the laws of the state 
force all persons who want to marry to contract a civil marriage, 
the Church has given a special instruction to the effect that Catho- 
lics may conform themselves to the law of the state for the purpose 
of securing recognition of their marriage by the state, but Catho- 
lics cannot consider it a true marriage and are obliged to contract 
marriage before the Church. If the law permits, the marriage 
before the Church is to precede the civil ceremony. 

Finally, the question arises whether a mere private marriage 
without civil or ecclesiastical ceremony is an invalid marriage in 
the sense of Canon 1078 so as to produce the impediment of public 
decency. If it becomes public that the parties are not married, the 
status of such a couple is that of a public concubinage and public 
concubinage produces the impediment of public decency. But if 
two persons live as husband and wife by private agreement and 
their true status is unknown to the public, it is difficult to decide 
whether the impediment of public decency arises from such cohabi- 
tation. It is not a public concubinage, but can it be called an 
invalid marriage? In those countries where the Tridentine decree 
“Tametsi” was not in force, for instance in the United States, pri- 
vate marriages were true marriages until April 19, 1908, when the 
“Ne Temere” invalidated future private marriages. From that time 
private marriages are either occult or public concubinage. From 
occult concubinage the impediment of public decency does not arise. 


12. SPIRITUAL RELATIONSHIP 


The spiritual relationship mentioned in Canon 768 only invali- 
dates marriage (Canon 1079). Canon 768 states that in Baptism 
a spiritual relationship is contracted by the baptized person with 
the minister of baptism and the sponsors. 

The sacrament of Baptism is a regeneration, a new birth, as the 
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Saviour Himself styled it in the well-known words of the Gospel: 
“Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God” (John iii. 5). Therefore the 
persons who took part in the baptizing of converts were from the 
earliest times of the Church considered to stand in a sacred relation- 
ship to the person baptized. Tertullian, Pope Innocent I and some 
of the early councils of the Church speak of this spiritual relation- 
ship. This intimate spiritual bond between the person baptized and 
the minister of Baptism and the sponsors suggested the impropriety 
of marriage between parties already bound to each other by a 
sacred bond. This explains why in the year 530 we find the 
emperor Justinian passing a law forbidding marriage between the 
person baptized and his sponsor. Pope Benedict XIV in his work 
“De synodo dioecesana” expresses the opinion that the emperor did 
not pass a new law, but merely enforced by the civil law a custom 
of the Church which had obtained the force of law in the Church 
before Justinian acted. 

In the course of time the impediment of spiritual relationship 
was applied also to Confirmation. Furthermore, the relationship 
was gradually extended to embrace the parents of the baptized, and 
even the baptized and the husband or wife of his sponsors, and 
the sponsor’s children. If there were several sponsors at one 
baptism, one can figure out that the number of impediments arising 
from the spiritual relationship was very great. Wherefore we find 
in a Council at Prague, in 1355, that twenty cases of spiritual rela- 
tionship are laid down as impediments of marriage. The great 
difficulties caused by the large number of cases of spiritual relation- 
ship prompted many bishops at the Council of Trent to ask for the 
abolition or at least the limitation of this impediment. The Council 
of Trent limited spiritual relationship to the effect that an impedi- 
ment was contracted only by the minister and the sponsors with 
the person baptized and with his parents. It also limited the num- 
ber of sponsors, allowing at most two at any one baptism. 

The new Code further limits the impediment so that it is con- 
tracted only by the minister of baptism and the sponsors with the 
person baptized. Minister and sponsor do not contract any impedi- 
ment with the parents of the person baptized. The impediment 
arising from Confirmation was entirely abolished by the Code. _ 
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In private Baptism it is certain that the minister contracts the 
spiritual relationship with the person he baptizes, and it is consid- 
ered certain by commentators that the sponsor or sponsors also 
acting at such in a private Baptism contract the spiritual relation- 
ship with the person baptized. 

The impediment of spiritual relationship is not multiplied by the 
fact that the same person acts as sponsor to several children of 
the same parents, as was declared by the Holy Office, April 29, 
1894. The other ways by which the impediment could become 
multiple in the old law are now made impossible by the law of the 
Code. Whether it is possible, as Viaming holds (Prelectiones juris 
matrimonit, vol. I, n. 386) that the minister of Baptism may at the 
same time act as sponsor and thus contract a double spiritual rela- 
tionship and a double impediment is not certain. In reference to 
Confirmation there is a decision of the S. Congregation of Rites, 
June 14, 1873 (Decr. Auth. n. 3305), that if the bishop wishes 
to be sponsor for one of the persons to be confirmed by him, he 
must appoint a proxy to act as sponsor for the bishop. The same, 
Wernz remarks (Jus decretalium, vol. IV, p. 752), may be applied 
in the case of a priest who wants to be sponsor for the child whom 
he is to baptize. If a proxy is employed to act as sponsor for the 
minister of Baptism, there would seem to be a double spiritual rela- 
tionship. 

In reference to the spiritual relationship contracted prior to the 
promulgation of the Code, the Committee for the Authentic Inter- 
pretation of the Code declared (June 23, 1918; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
X, 346) that the cases of spiritual relationship which have been 
abolished by the Code cease to exist as impediments of marriage. 


13. LEGAL RELATIONSHIP BY ADOPTION 


Those persons who by the civil law are declared incapable of 
marrying certain persons by reason of legal adoption are also 
declared incapable of contracting a valid marriage by the Canon 
Law (Canon 1080). 

In the United States some states have statutes concerning the 
adoption, but they do not establish any impediment of marriage 
between the person adopted and the adopter and his family. As 
the existence and extent of the canonica) impediment depends on 
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the laws of the various countries, one must consult those laws and 
the local commentators on the civil laws of adoption. 

There is one difficulty which confronts not only the countries 
which have laws of adoption that constitute impediments of mar- 
riage but also countries which do not have any such laws. The 
question is whether the legal adoption which took place in one 
country follows the persons involved in the adoption so that the 
impediments of marriage of that country bind these persons after 
they have left that country and established their domicile in another 
which has different laws on the impediments of marriage arising 
from adoption, or have no such impediments at all, as for instance 
here in the United States. 

De Becker (De spons. et matrim., p. 202, ed. 1896) holds that the 
impediments follow the immigrants because the relation contracted 
between the adopted person and the adopter and his wife, and 
between the adopter and the wife of the adopted is perpetual. 
De Becker treats of adoption under the old Canon Law. We doubt 
whether his opinion applies to the new law of adoption, for the 
Code changes the concept of adoption very materially. The com- 
mentators on the new Code whom we have been able to consult do 
not discuss this question. In the former Canon Law on adoption 
the Roman law was the basis for the canonical impediment. If a 
country had in its civil law the essential formalities and effects of 
the Roman law, the impediment of adoption existed in that coun- 
try. Under the Code, the canonical impediment of adoption depends 
entirely on the civil law of adoption in each country. Those civil 
laws bind the persons domiciled in that country and they bind them 
while they actually stay in the country, if we apply the general 
principles of law of the Code. Moreover, the civil law is subject 
to frequent changes and if the legislature of a country changes the 
law of adoption, the Canon Law of adoption likewise changes since 
the Code states that the canonical impediment of adoption follows 
the civil law. It seems therefore probable that the law of adoption 
of one country has no effect on any person who is outside the 
territory. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


IcELAND MADE A PREFECTURE APOSTOLIC 


Iceland had until now been part of the vicariate Apostolic of 
Denmark. The island is to be separated from that vicariate and 
established as an independent prefecture Apostolic. The adminis- 
tration of the prefecture is given into the hands of the priests of 
the Society of Mary, usually called the Society of Montfort. (Let- 
ters Apostolic, June 12, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, XV, p. 489.) 


NEw PREFECTURE APOSTOLIC IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


The vicariate Apostolic of Bahr-el-Ghazal in Central Africa is 
to be divided and the section around the Nile erected into a sepa- 
rate prefecture Apostolic under the name of the A‘quatorial Nile, 
The Society of the Sons of the Sacred Heart, Verona, Italy, which 
had charge of the vicariate Apostolic is to be in charge also of the 
new prefecture. (Letters Apostolic, June 12, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XV, p. 490.) 


PREFECTURE APOSTJLIC OF BUENA IN THE REGION OF KAMEROON, 
WESTERN AFRICA 


The colony of Kameroon, Western Africa, which as an outcome 
of the war passed from Germany to England, is to be divided and 
a prefecture Apostolic of Buena is to be formed, which the Holy 
See confides to the care of the Society of St. Joseph of Mill Hill. 
(Letters Apostolic, June 12, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, XV, p. 491.) 


Two New PREFECTURES APOSTOLIC IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


The vicariate Apostolic of Transvaal is to be divided and a new 
prefecture Apostolic is to be formed of Lydenburg and the sur- 
rounding districts. From the vicariates Apostolic of the Cape of 
Good Hope and Kimberley certain sections are to be separated and 
formed into the prefecture Apostolic of Gariep. Both new prefec- 
‘tures are placed under the care of ,the German Society of the 
Priests of the Sacred Heart. (Letters Apostolic, June 12, 1923; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XV, pp. 492-93.) 
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CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF Pope Pius VII 






The Holy Father sends Cardinal John Baptist Nasalli Rocca, 
archbishop of Bologna, as his special legate to Cesena to preside 
over the sacred functions to be held in memory of Pope Pius VII, 
on the occasion of the centenary of his death. Cesena, the native 
town of the great Pope Pius VII, is making a special effort to honor 
his memory and the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, heartily approves : 
of the plans. (Letters Apostolic, July 20, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, 


XV, p. 498.) 











SEVENTH NATIONAL EuCHARISTIC CONGRESS AT GENOA, ITALY 
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The Holy Father sends Cardinal Cajetan De Lai as his special 
legate to the Seventh National Eucharistic Congress of Italy to be 
held at Genoa. The Holy Father desires that on the occasion every 
effort be made to impress the people with the importance of Holy 
Mass and to teach them a better understanding of the Holy Sacri- : 
fice. (Letters Apostolic, August 10, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, XV, 


p. 503.) 










First EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS IN SARDINIA 






The Holy Father appoints as his special legate Cardinal Camillo 
Laurenti to the First Eucharistic Congress of the Island of Sar- 
dinia to.be held at Turritana. The Holy Father expresses his great | 
satisfaction over the splendid program for the four days of the 
Congress and hopes that it will greatly promote devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. (Letters Apostolic, August 15, 1923; Acta Ap.- 
Sedis, XV, p. 508.) | 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


REPEATED EATING OF Meat on Fast Days 


Question: May persons under twenty-one years of age and working people 
who are excused from fasting because of hard labor eat meat as often as they 
like on those days when its use is allowed once by indult? Has the new Code 
of Canon Law made any change in this matter? B. E, A, 


Answer: The more recent writers on moral theology generally 
concede that persons who are not obliged to keep the fast for reason 
of age, fatiguing work, poor health, dispensation, may eat meat as 
often as they desire on days when persons bound to the law of 
fasting may eat meat once a day. Concerning persons dispensed, 
not excused through age, labor, etc., some theologians hold that 
they may not eat meat several times a day on days where an indult 
permits meat once to those who are obliged to fast. However, 
Sabetti points out that this is not the mind of the Holy See when 
granting these indults; it intends rather to allow all those who are 
free from the obligation of fasting for any reason to eat meat as 
often as they desire. 

The Code states that on the days of Lent, with the exception of 
Fridays and Saturdays, Ash Wednesdays and the Ember Days in 
Lent, there is the obligation of the fast but no abstinence, and con- 
sequently persons who are not bound to fast may eat meat as often 
as they please. This they may do by law; there is no need of an 
indult. The persons bound to fast may eat meat at the principal 
meal only, for it has been generally held that fasting and repeated 
eating of meat on the same day are incompatible. The Committee 
for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code held thus in an answer 
given October 29, I9I19. 

The Code prescribes both fast and abstinence on Ash Wednes- 
day, Fridays and Saturdays in Lent, on all Ember Days, on the 
vigils of Pentecost, Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, All Saints 
and Christmas. On these days, if there is no special indult, persons 
excused or dispensed from the obligation of fasting are still bound 
to abstain. 

The matter of Papal indults for the United States in reference 
to fast and abstinence is in hopeless confusion. What are these 
indults and are they still in existence? If they were in existence 
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before the promulgation of the Code, they are in existence also after 
the Code went into force, for Canon 4 states that Papal indults in 
force when the Code was promulgated remain in force unless they 
have been explicitly revoked. The most favorable of all the indults 
relative to fast and abstinence during the whole year was the indult 
for working people. It was granted many years ago and was given 
for ten years at that time. Whether this indult has been renewed 
so as to be in existence today cannot be learned from any of the 
writers on this subject, the chancery records of the individual dio- 
ceses are the only means of ascertaining this fact. 

The confusion increases when one considers that in January, 
1919, the archbishop of Baltimore, in the name of all the bishops 
of our country, asked the Holy See for permission to transfer the 
abstinence on Saturdays in Lent to the Wednesdays in Lent. If 
the indult for working people were in force there would be no need 
of asking for such a permission. The request was granted for 
two years. Whether that concession was renewed we do not know, 
because no notice to that effect has appeared in the official maga- 


zine of the Holy See, the Acta Apostolice Sedis, and we have not 
seen a notice of it elsewhere. 


How Is THE Pastor’s SALARY DETERMINED? 


Question: Does the term “prestationes” in Canon 463, sec. 1, comprise salary? 
By whom should the pastor’s salary be determined; by the bishops of the eccle- 
siastical province, according to Canon 1507, sec. 1, or “ab episcopis pro singulis 
suis dioecesibus in synodo, vel extra synodum e consultorum consilio,” according 
to decree 273 of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore? ParocHUus. 

Answer: The term “prestationes”’ of Canon 463, sec. I, is com- 
monly interpreted by writers on the Code to refer to the stole fees, 
not to salaries. The Code does not lay down any general rule in 
reference to the salary of the pastor; it leaves that matter to the 
bishops of the individual dioceses. There is no possibility of hav- 
ing a general rule on salaries for all the countries and dioceses 
throughout the world. For many reasons such a rule is impossible, 
as is evident from the great difference of the systems under which 
parishes in the various countries obtain the necessary funds for the 
payment of salaries of the priests and other expenditures incident to 
the maintenance of a parish. 

In reference to the “prestationes” or stole fees, the Code in Canon 
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1507 rules that the amount of such fees, e. g., at baptisms, mar- 
riages, etc., is to be determined by the bishops of each ecclesiastical 
province meeting in a Provincial Council, or in a meeting of all 
the bishops of the provinces The rules made by the Provincial 
Council or the meeting of the bishops of a province in the matter 
of stole fees must be submitted to the Holy See for approval. This 
is not a special rule, but a repetition of the general law expressed 
in Canon 291, that all decrees of a Plenary or a Provincial Council 
must be submitted to the S. Congregation of. the Council for 
approval. The funeral fees are, by Canon 1234, subject to the law 
of the bishop of the diocese, not to the Provincial Council. The 
determination of the Mass stipends is likewise subject to the law 
of the bishop of each diocese, in virtue of Canon 831. 


MorALITY OF A CRIMINAL’S TESTIMONY UNDER OATH 


Question: English law allows the accused to give evidence on oath. The 
other day a judge remarked that it was in the prisoner’s favor that he had not 
done perjury by going into the witness-box. Does not this law put a premium 
on perjury and is it not immoral? Dilemma: If the accused (guilty in con- 
science) does not go into the witness-box he is suspected of being guilty, if he 
does go he is forced either to commit perjury or to give his case away. I ask 
you to discuss the different aspects of such cases. SACERDOS, 


Answer: Our correspondent is writing from England and he 
refers to the English law. The difficulty, however, of which he 
speaks confronts us also here in the United States, where the law 
likewise gives the person accused of a crime and brought to trial 
the right to testify under oath in his own defense. In the Canoni- 
cal trials, both in civil and criminal cases, the parties are declared 
incapable of being witnesses in their own case. Cf. Canon 1757, 
sec. 3. In former times in England and other countries the ac- 
cused was not capable of being a witness in his own case. 

The oath tendered to witnesses in civil and criminal cases in any 
court has its advantages and its dangers. This difficulty has been 
recognized by eminent jurists in England and in the United States 
and some of them have urged its abolition. Nevertheless, the great 
majority of men in public life are convinced that the good which 
comes from insistence on the oath of witnesses in lawsuits out- 
weighs by far the evils occasioned by the law demanding the oath. 
If there is a spark of faith in God and respect for His Jaw left in 
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the human breast, the oath is a means of reminding the person 
obliged to testify under oath that he cannot deceive the all-knowing 
God or mock Him by wilful falsehood with impunity. 

The wisdom of the law allowing the person prosecuted for a 
crime to testify under oath in his own defense is debatable. Some 
of the States of our country realize that the accused is subjected 
to a very powerful temptation to color the truth in his own behalf, 
wherefore they merely allow him to make a statement of his case 
to the jury without obliging him to take the oath. But in all States 
he must take the oath if he wants to appear as a witness proper in 
his own defense. 


The dilemma spoken of by our correspondent is certainly to be 
found in all cases where the accused knows that he is guilty. If 
he does not avail himself of the concession of the law that allows 
him to appear as witness in his case, the prosecutor for the State 
will make the most of this refusal to insinuate an admission of 
guilt by the accused, unless the law forbids any such allusion to be 
made. That prohibition is found in the statutes of some States, 


while others permit such inference to be drawn from the refusal 
of the accused to testify. If the accused does go on the witness 
stand knowing that he is guilty, he is in great temptation to deny 
facts that would prove his guilt. His own lawyer in the examina- 
tion of the witness can, of course, avoid questions which would 
injure the cause of his client, but after the examination by his 
own lawyer comes the cross-examination by the attorney for the 
State, who is bent on proving the guilt of the accused. In this cross- 
examination the accused is tempted to tell lies, though he has taken 
the oath to tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 

Is the law, therefore, morally wrong in allowing the accused to 
testify under oath in his own case? We would not go so far as to 
pronounce the law immoral, for there are good reasons in its favor. 
The chief objection to it consists in its apparently forcing the party 
either to commit perjury or injure his case by admissions. How- 
ever, this dilemma does not always arise. It does exist in cases 
where the accused knows that he is guilty. In other cases the law is 
beneficial to him, for it gives his testimony the same legal stand- 
ing as that of his adverse witnesses, which it would not have if he 
simply made a statement without the oath. Also in many cases 
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where the accused knows that he is guilty but where the prosecu- 
tion has no direct proof, the accused being properly coached by his 
lawyer has a good chance to go on the witness stand without being 
obliged to admit his guilt. 

There is no doubt that the States which have this law allowing 
the accused to be a sworn witness in his case intended to benefit 
the accused and to make him equal in legal standing to his adverse 
witnesses. In fact, if the accused is to have all possible protection, 
the State ought to give the accused this right. There is no doubt 
that in some cases this right or privilege, whatever one may call it, 
works hardship rather than benefit, but the justice or morality of a 
law cannot be tested by evil consequences alone, for experience 
proves that many of the very best laws work great hardship at 
times. 

Moreover, granting that the law in question practically forces the 
accused who is guilty either to admit his guilt or, if he wants to 
escape punishment, perjure himself, is the law in the wrong, or is 
the criminal in the wrong? It seems to us that the State has a right 
to give this privilege to the accused for the purpose of saving the 
innocent. As to the guilty, we believe that the State has the right 
to demand the admission of guilt. To this one may object saying 
that before the State and the public nobody is guilty until he is 
proved to have broken the law. That is true to a certain extent. If 
the State has no proof of guilt at all but forces the accused to 
admit that he is guilty and on that admission punishes him, we return 
to the harsh procedure in vogue in many countries ages ago. 
But where a man’s case has first been investigated by preliminary 
proceedings before his case ever comes to trial, he may not be 
considered guilty, but he certainly is rightly suspected. If he is 
indirectly forced by such a law to admit the truth, nobody can 
blame the law for injustice. The public has a right to demand 
the truth in such a case. If the accused commits perjury in an 
attempt to escape a just punishment, the responsibility for perjury 
rests solely with the criminal and not with the law. 


STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
I. 


St. Francis in America 


To the Editor, THE HomiLetic AND PastoraL Review: 


Chesterton is reported to be working on a Life of St. Francis. And 
well he may attempt the noble theme. There is no more popular 
theme to-day. “Everybody’s St. Francis” is still a popular book. 
“Everyman’s Library” (Dutton) has three numbers dealing with 
St. Francis. But while the Poverello has thus caught the fancy of 
the whole world he should appeal in a special way to the heart of 
America, for the footsteps of the Saint may be traced throughout our 
country and throughout our history. 


The very discovery of America is due, under God, to the children 
of St. Francis, inasmuch as Christopher Columbus, the discoverer, and 
Queen Isabella, who furnished the means, were members of the Third 
Order, and Father Juan Pérez, the counsellor of both, was the supe- 
rior of the Franciscan monastery of La Rabida in Andalusia. Father 
Juan Pérez, with other Franciscan Friars, moreover, accompanied his 
illustrious friend on the second voyage in 1493. A few miles west 
of Cape Haitien, most probably on December 8th, Father Juan Pérez 
celebrated the first Mass in the New World, in a chapel constructed 
of boughs. The Franciscans were also the first religious on the main- 
land of America, as they landed on the Isthmus about the year 1512. 


But to confine ourselves to North America. The first missionary 
work among the Indians of Mexico was done by three Flemish Fran- 
ciscans who arrived in 1523. The Franciscan institutions established 
in Mexico were the first free boarding and manual training schools on 
the American continent. Down to the year 1531, according to a 
Report sent to the General Chapter at Toulouse, one million natives 
had been baptized in Mexico. The three colleges established by the 
Franciscans in Mexico trained the heroic men who Christianized the 
Indians of Texas, Arizona, Sonora, and California. The first Bishop 
of Mexico was the learned Franciscan Juan de Zumarraga. It was 
he who, late in 1537 or early in 1538, brought the first printing press 
to Mexico. The first Bishop of Florida was also a Franciscan, John 
Suarez, and he was the first Franciscan to set foot, in 1528, within 
the present territory of the United States. In 1634 there were reported 
in Florida thirty-five Friars in charge of forty-four Indian missions 
and mission stations, around which gathered as many as 30,000 con- 
verted Indians, In 1685 three French Franciscans and three Sulpi- 
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cians accompanied Robert de la Salle into Texas as the first mission- 
aries. Father Marcos de Niza, who founded the missions in Peru, 
discovered the territories of Arizona and New Mexico in the very 
heart of the continent in 1593, eighty-eight years before any English 
settlement was made on the coast. French Franciscans were the first 
missionaries in Canada, arriving there im 1615. The Franciscans 
Hennepin, de la Ribourde, and Mambré penetrated to the Great Lakes 
and Niagara Falls in 1680 and the following years, and also navigated 
the Mississippi. Friar Gabriel Segard sojourned among the Hurons 
from 1624 to 1626 and gave us the first description of that tribe. 

The Franciscans wrought wonders in California. From the year 
1769, when the first mission was established, down to 1846 they con- 
verted about 100,000 Indians from savagery to Christianity, built 
twenty-one costly and beautiful temples, and established twenty-one 
havens of refuge that dispensed material and spiritual comfort to 
thousands of natives. They gave the Indians grade schools and indus- 
trial schools in far greater number than they have to-day, after seventy- 
five years of American rule. 

A few English Franciscans joined the Jesuits in the early days in 
Maryland. In 1632 the first Capuchin missionaries arrived in Acadia, 
which included the northern part of the present State of Maine. It 
was upon the invitation of the Capuchin Louis Francis Duplessis de 
Mornay, Coadjutor Bishop of Quebec and Vicar General of Louisiana, 
that French Capuchins came to that territory in 1720; and by 1772 
the Friars had charge of sixteen stations, among them New Orleans, 
Mobile, St. Louis, Pensacola, Natchez, Natchitoches, and Manchac 
(Galveston). Fr. Bernard de Limpach was the first canonical pastor 
of St. Louis. 


There are records of twenty Capuchins who served as chaplains 
to the French soldiers during the Revolutionary War. One of these, 
Fr. Charles Whelan, resigned his chaplaincy to devote himself to the 
building up of religion in New York. Archbishop Bayley says of him 
that he was “the first regularly established priest in the City of New 
York,” being the pastor of St. Peter’s Church. The first Bishop of 
Philadelphia was the Irish Franciscan Rt. Rev. Michael Egan. A 
French Franciscan, Fr. Denys Baron, was the first priest to offer Mass 
in Western Pennsylvania in 1753; and Fr. Peter Helbron, O.M.Cap., 
built the first Catholic Church in Pittsburgh in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. When Bishop Flaget arrived in Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, in 1808, he met among the pioneer missionaries an Irish Capu- 
chin by the name of O’Flynn. 


The Franciscan Order contributed not missionaries only, but also 
martyrs: among the eighty American martyrs of whom we have any 
record, no less than sixty were sons of St. Francis. 
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Verily the Friars played a noble part in the early history of America, 
and the Franciscans are hopeful that in these latter days, too, they 
may be permitted to promote in this country the cause of God and 
His Church. They have good grounds for this hope. It may be news 
for some to learn that the three branches of the Order—Franciscans, 
Conventuals, and Capuchins—number over 2,000 Friars in 250 houses 
scattered over the length and breadth of our great country. Their 
prayers and good works, their preaching and teaching, their countless 
ministrations embracing every form of priestly activity and Franciscan 
charity should be a power in bringing home to our countrymen the 
Gospel of Christ and the example of one of His most devoted fol- 
lowers—the Poor Man of Assisi. Not to speak of the twenty-one educa- 
tional institutions conducted by the Friars, we need refer only to the 
large numbers influenced by the eleven Franciscan periodicals, with 
their combined circulation of 496,201 subscribers and over 2,500,000 
readers. Other avenues for exerting a similar holy influence are the 
Poor Clares, the 15,000 Sisters of St. Francis, and the more than 
100,000 Tertiaries. What a power for good is here! 


About forty years ago Tennyson exclaimed: “Sweet Saint Francis 
of Assisi, would that he were here again!” Might it not almost seen 
as though the wish of the Protestant poet had come true in America? 
The Lord has, indeed, blessed the children of St. Francis in the New 
World, and it must be our ceaseless prayer that we may not prove 
unworthy of the sublime trust committed to our weak hands. 


Mindful of the fact that American schools are just now passing 
through a crisis, the Friars have been devoting, for the past few years, 
a large part of their attention to the study of education. Delegates 
from the several Provinces have met in annual conferences to deliber- 
ate on the problems confronting Catholic educators. The results of 
these deliberations have been published in the Annual Reports of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. These Reports have been attract- 
ing the attention of educators, and many requests have been made 
by bishops, priests—secular and regular—and by disinguished laymen 
to make the publications of the Conference more widely avalable.* 


In answer to these frequent appeals the Friars decided at this year’s 
educational convention to inaugurate a series of monographs to be 
known as “Franciscan Studies,” the individual issues to appear, for the 
time being, at irregular intervals. The series will not confine itself to a 


*The Report of 1919 outlines a course of ecclesiastical studies; the Report 
of 1920 deals with the chief subjects of the preparatory seminary course; the 
Report of 1921 treats the subject of Scotus and the Franciscan School; the 
Report of 1922 discusses the teaching and writing of history, library manage- 
ment, and the history of Franciscan dogmatists; the Report of 1923 deals with 
the teaching of science, the equipment of scientific laboratories, and kindred 
topics. Copies of the last three Reports may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference, Herman, Pa. 
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narrow field, but will include treatises on many topics of interest to 
the educated reader. The Franciscan writers will, of course, give par- 
ticular attention to the history of the Order both at home and abroad, 
and will apply the principles of St. Francis to whatever subject they 
may have in hand. They will also be expected to treat their subjects in 
that practical, original, and individual manner that has come to be 
acknowledged as a characteristic of all things Franciscan. 

The first number of the series, “Science in the Franciscan Order: 
a Historical Sketch,” by the Rev. John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap., is now 
ready for distribution. It is a summary of what the Friars have done 
in science during the past seven hundred years. It tells how St. Fran- 
cis introduced the poetical motive into the study of nature, how his 
sons at Oxford University were pioneers in medieval science, how 
Friar Roger Bacon revolutionized the study of science and eventually 
became the father of experimental science. The monograph describes 
the achievements of the Friars in mathematics, astronomy, and pure 
science; in physics and chemistry; in natural history, physical and 
mathematical geography ; in discoveries and explorations ; in the making 
of maps, and didactic and scientific apparatus; in mechanical inven- 
tions, the making of clocks and musical instruments; and so forth. 
The monograph is a veritable arsenal of facts for disproving the slan- 
derous allegation of the Church’s opposition to science. All statements 
are, moreover, duly authenticated, and the scholarship of the essay will 
command respect everywhere. 

“Science in the Franciscan Order’ is, indeed, an auspicious begin- 
ning for the series of “Franciscan Studies,” and we trust that it will 
meet with the encouragement on the part of the clergy and laity that 
it deserves. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., the publisher of Tae Homitetic 
AND PasToRAL REVIEW, is also the publisher of “Science in the Fran- 
ciscan Order.” 


Feirx M. Krrscu, O.M.Cap., 
Secretary, Franciscan Educational Conference. 


II 
The Parish Hall in Rural Districts 


To the Editor, THe HomILetic AND PasTorAL REVIEW: 

The attention of Catholic thought has been repeatedly called to the 
need and great usefulness of a “community house,” or hall, in our 
parishes. But, somehow, only a scattered interest has been aroused, 
and this chiefly in the cities. 
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In the great stretches of the rural regions the majority of small 
Catholic parishes are without a parish hall. As far as we can discover, 
the main reasons why such parishes have not made an effort to build 
a hall are these: first, that the number of Catholics in the community 
is not considered large enough to make the need and usefulness of a 
hall for social and entertainment purposes a practical need; secondly, 
that the parish finances are such that the additional burden of the 
expenditures in building a hall is not warranted. There may be—and 
no doubt there are—other reasons why small rural parishes on the 
whole have hesitated about building a hall, but the above, we think, 
are the two major reasons explaining the absence of a parish hall in 
so many of the small parishes scattered over the vast stretches of 
rural Catholic America. 

Now the opinion of pastors who have had experience in parish hall 
affairs is, generally speaking, that they would not do without a parish 
hall. So, indeed, it is not an exaggeration to say that a parish hall 
is of much importance to the social and financial efficiency of a parish. 
In our day, the status of the social and financial conditions of our 
parishes are, next to the spiritual conditions of our parishes, the most 
important factors to be reckoned with in determining the prospects of 
future progress. Men wish to be entertained. This is true of the 
farmer as well as of the city man. It should be noted here that rural 
folks can be more easily and cheaply entertained and amused than 
their urban brothers. The city offers many attractions. Every city 
has a wise and alert set of men whose one great business is to make 
their living by entertaining others. Hence, though city parishes may 
have the numbers to draw upon for support in parish hall activities, 
they must make great efforts to arrange a social program that embodies 
entertainment features of a sort well worth-while. Accordingly, 
though the city parish is usually better able to build a hall, its problem 
of arranging for the right sort of entertainment is more troublesome 
than is the case in a rural parish having a hall. For the farmer is 
not surrounded by parks, movies and theatres. To find amusement, 
he must leave home and go to the city. Hence, where there is a hall, 
rural pastors will find that what numbers he has in his parish can be 
depended on to support him in his hall activities. Though less able, 
ordinarily speaking, to build a hall than is a city parish, the rural 
parish, once it has a hall, has an easier task in providing entertain- 
ment. It can also realize from its entertainments as much as, if 
not more, comparatively, than its urban competitor. Of what value, 
year in and year out, a parish hall will be financially to a parish 
depends, naturally, upon the ability of those concerned to supply 
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entertainment and amusements at a low cost, and anything that 
would mean an increase above the ordinary rate of rural charges 
for amusements would be contrary to the parish hall interests. 


As to the question of financing the building of a parish hall. The 
proper and only way for a poor, small rural parish to handle the ex- 
penditures necessary is to approach the lumber company with which 
the parish is accustomed to do business in this wise: come with a 
prepared statement of the estimated cost of the hall and ask the com- 
pany to furnish the required amount of lumber, suggesting that 
because of the lack of ready money the company should sign a con- 
tract agreeing that the lumber bill should be paid for out of the net 
profits of successive entertainments. In eight cases out of ten such 
a contract can be secured. $1,800.00 worth of lumber is sufficient for 
a frame hall, 40 by 85 feet. The work of building the hall, of course, 
is to be done by the men of the parish. Every rural parish has a score 
or more of carpenters who, if not skilled, know enough of building to 
undertake successfully the work of building an ordinary hall, a hall 
minus frills and architectural blossoms. This $1,800.00 the hall can 
earn within two years. The program of hall activities to raise that 
sum within the given time must be a program of many entertainments. 
Bazaars, suppers, dinners, school programs, national holiday features, 
boxing, wrestling, basketball—these and other entertainments will, with 
ordinary luck, net a profit large enough to pay for the building within 
two years. This can be accomplished in a parish of fifty families. 
These families have neighbors who, though not of our faith, will at 
least now and then spend their money in the parish hall of their 
Catholic friends. In our own parish of fifty families, a hall, 45 by 85 
feet, built in February, 1922, paid for itself by April, 1923. The men 
of the parish built the hall, which cost $1,750.00. One entertainment 
after the other was booked. There were bad nights, rainy weather and 
poor roads—and small profits on such evenings. During Lent and 
Advent the hall was closed. But despite all this, the hall paid for itself 
within fourteen months. The parish to which I have reference does 
not differ practically from hundreds of other small rural parishes. 
In our case, the need of a hall was not primarily a social need but a 
financial need. An $18,500.00 church debt urged us to make the ven- 
ture. By now the hall is free of debt and, accordingly, our ordinary 
income from pew rent and offertory collections has been considerably 
swelled by the hall receipts. 

What can be done in one parish can be done in others. The great 
thing is not to have any grave misapprehensions about the undertak- 
ing. The correct solution for removing what in many small rural 
parishes amounts to a stagnant condition—no “parish life’”—will be 
found in building a parish hall, where parish sociability can be 
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brought into being with good success with a minimum amount of labor. 
True, a small rural parish can survive and thrive without a hall, but 
until a hall is built, it will not be able to utilize all its resources to the 
utmost. For one of the essential things to remember is that a hall, 
once it is paid for, will mean another source of income upon which 
to depend toward helping to achieve what, next to the spiritual wel- 
fare of the parish, is every one’s major goal: the maximum financial 
prosperity of the parish. 
Wo. ScHAEFERS, 
Beaver, Kansas. 
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Guomiletic Part 


Sermon Material}for the Month of January 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 
The Eternal Years 
By W. F. CunnincHaM, C.S.C. 


“I thought upon the days of old: and I had in my mind the eternal years. 
And I meditated in the night with my own heart: and I was exercised and I 
swept my spirit... And I said now have I begun: this is the change of the 
right hand of the most High” (Ps. lrxvi. 7-6-11). 


SYNOPSIS. I. (a) The Passing of the old year. 
(b) Season of change and departure. 
II. (a) The days of old—history. 
(b) The Eternal years, before us. 
(c) This is a time of regeneration. 
(d) Nature not dead, but sleeping. 
III. (a) The humorist and the New Year's resolution. 
(b) The serious-minded and the single resolution, 


Once more the New Year is upon us. Once more entry has been 
made in the calendar of the centuries. One more swing of life’s 
great wheel has been completed. 1923 has passed into history. 
The old year is dead. For months past, all nature has been warn- 
ing us of this. It was with a certain sense of sorrow that we 
watched the passing of the summer’s bloom. Following this came 
the chill sadness of the autumn, and then winter. The falling 
leaves were but forerunners of the severer season to follow and 
the naked trees seem like so many sign posts along life’s way to 
remind us that nature lies in the silent sleep of death. 

Thus has the old year been ushered out, a fitting picture of our 
own departure from this life. And how long hence shall that be? 
Who knows? Perhaps we still have many years to live; perhaps 
few; perhaps not even one. It behooves us, therefore, at this season 
of change and departure, in the words of King David to dwell in 
thought upon the “days of old” and to have in mind the “eternal 
years.” 
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But first “the days of old,” “the days that are no more.” What 
do they mean for us? What have they brought us in the way of \ 
advancement towards that goal which should be the end and pur- 
pose of our every endeavor? Is the story of our life one of victory 
or of defeat? Certainly, it is both; for weak indeed would he be 
who did not at times gain the mastery. But taking it all in all, is 
it not most disheartening when we consider how far our successes 
have been outweighed by our defeats? We aimed at accomplishing 
so much; we have done so little. We have been so earnest in pro- 
posing, so indifferent as regards fulfillment. So quick to resolve, 
so slow to execute. So generous in promising, so niggardly in 
giving. So prone to speak disparagingly of others, so reluctant to | 
amend ourselves. This is the story which the “days of old” tell 
to all of us. 
















FACING THE FUTURE WITH CONFIDENCE 






But disheartening as this may seem, the lesson which suggests 
itself therefrom is not one of discouragement. The days of old are | 
gone. They are past and they shall have their reckoning, but 
“eternal years” are before us. And as a preparation for the eternal 
years, the years which here and now this New Year’s day begins 
and (please God) the years that are to follow. And if the story 
of those that are past has been one of defeat, who will say that the 
same shall be true of those that are to follow? ‘Temptations shall 
we have and they will be many and perhaps vehement, but tempta- : 
tion conquered brings added splendor to our victory. “My grace 
is sufficient for thee,” said our Lord to St. Paul when he began to 
falter. So shall it be with us. When the dark night of discourage- 
ment is upon us, we shall withdraw into our own hearts and shall 
meditate upon the meaning of this affliction and then, having been | 
exercised and chastened by that trial, our spirits shall be swept q 
clean of all that filth with which the world, the flesh, and Satan | 
himself would contaminate them. 

















Not Degatu, suT SLEEP 





So let it be to-day. Let this be a time of regeneration, a time of 
renewal. Let us get rid of all the refuse of the year gone by and 
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begin anew. Let us clear away the obstructions piled up by the 
failure of ill-fated resolves, shipwrecked on the shoal of human 
frailty. Our failures are relics of the days of old. Let them be 
forgotten, buried in the deep sea of the past. The New Year is 
before us. What shall it bring forth? 

A few moments ago I spoke of nature as seemingly dead. Na- 
ture dead? The fir-tree, truly evergreen, would belie the assertion, 
even if we had no other evidence. But when you go home this 
morning, pluck a twig from any one of the trees or shrubs that 
blossom early in the spring and you will find that in that very spot 
whence, but a month or so ago, the withered leaf dropped in death, 
there is even at this early day, a living bud breaking forth and 
giving promise of the future. And that dead leaf is still playing 
its part in the cycle of life, for it is nature’s protection against the 
winter’s cold and in its decay shall furnish nourishment to the new 
life already beginning to break forth. So let it be with our dead 
resolutions. They shall serve to fertilize the ground out of which 
our new resolutions, the resolutions of this New Year shall spring 
forth to added life and vigor. 


Our RESOLUTIONS 


“Now have I begun,” said the prophet. Let us join with him in 
that sacred chant. During the next few days as you glance over 
the daily papers you may read, if you will, many a joke and jibe 
upon the frailty of New Year’s resolutions. The cartoonists will 
seize this opportunity for ridiculing weak human nature. There is 
a certain element of sadness in all this witticism: of sadness because 
of truth; of truth because the change begun is a change for the 
day only. 

Shall this be the case with our resolutions? Lying deep within 
the nature of every one of us, there is a fundamental weakness. 
We are built like a machine. No matter what skill is expended or 
what care taken, there is almost sure to be some flaw either in the 
material or in the workmanship. It is the duty of the engineer 
who is operating the machine to discover this flaw as soon as pos- 
sible, and have the necessary repairs made in order to avert a 
catastrophe that might cost the lives of many. Similarly we should 
make our best efforts in seeking after and guarding against our 
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fundamental weakness, our “predominant fault” as it is called. It 
may be covetousness or pride, sensuality or sloth, or any one of a 
number of traits which might bring about that greatest of all catas- 
trophes, the catastrophe of a lost soul. It is on this we should 
center our attack. Here we should concentrate our best efforts. 
And if we overcome this archenemy to progress, we may rest 
assured of a successful journey along life’s way. Let us begin 
here, then, and let no discouragement or apparent failure weaken 
our determination to keep up the good fight unto the last. Then 
to-day, having begun, we must cherish jealously the advice of the 
Psalmist, David, and: see to it that this change be “of the right 
hand of the most High.” 


EPIPHANY SUNDAY 
Neglect of the Immortal Spirit 
By S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“He went down to Nazareth, and was subject to them” (Luke ii. 51). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Our Lord left opportunities of activity, and went into real 
retirement. Study this mysterious fact, and its results. 
II, Conditions of our life leave little time for sober thought. 

The soul becomes starved. This we acknowledge. 


III, Hence examine our Lord’s example—Value it. Keep heart 
free and renew purpose, however distracted the 
attention, 


Take practical means for periodic retirement. 


Of the many thoughts for reflection in the scene just nar- 
rated—the Finding of the Temple—we may pick out for our pur- 
pose, two alone: First, we note our Lord’s earnestness to manifest 
the truth. This, His first recorded word, is that men should expect 
him to be engaged on His “Father’s business.” And we observe 
the power of this Child of twelve, which excites the admiration of 
the learned doctors. Yet this fruitful work, we shall observe in a 
moment, He forthwith left. 

Secondly, the mysterious episode of the loss and the finding inci- 
dentally brings home to us, more especially by the words exchanged 
between Jesus and Mary, the real relations, natural and human, 
that existed between the Divine Child and His earthly Mother. She 
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speaks spontaneously from a heart full of yearning and sorrow in 
her bereavement: “Why,” she asks, “this conduct.” These, not 
words of complaint, still less of reproach. They come from one 
who, we know, understood that He, her own Son, was God Him- 
self, and therefore her direct way of address makes us realize how 
the obedience of Jesus to Mary, His Mother, was real and perfect: 
He was really her child. 


When we bear in mind these two thoughts—His opportunity for 
the most excellent active work and His real subjection—then we 
shall the more appreciate a greater mystery that follows. “Jesus 
went down to Nazareth,” says St. Luke, “and was subject to them.” 
First, we mark that expression “went down.” He did not choose 
to live at Rome, the imperial capital of the world, where the golden 
mile-stone set up in the forum marked the hub of the universe. Nor 
again did He wish to spend His years in the busy provincial capi- 
tal, Jerusalem, the Holy City, crowded with Hebrews, cultured and 
learned. He went down from activity, from greatness, away to 
an obscure village in the hills, unknown, save as a bye-word of 
reproach, as we learn from Nathaniel’s expression of surprise: 
“Can any good come forth from Nazareth?’ He left, and for 
many years, all scope for activity, all opportunity of even the high- 
est and more fruitful work. 

Next, ‘““He was subject to them.” The mark of His life—of His 
life till full-grown manhood—is to be the least in the lowly family 
life—He Who is Lord of all. How significant that one word, as 
expressing a type of life whose ideals are poles apart from ours! 
In this short sentence, we have the history of our Lord’s thirty 
years. Beyond two brief interludes, St. Luke, the historian, receives 
from Our Lady’s lips naught else to record, nothing of importance, 
save that He went down and was subject. This, if we look with 
natural eyes, is mysterious; if we look with worldly eyes, it is folly. 
For surely He came to earth in the fullness of time to make known 
the character of God; His business to manifest His Father’s glory; 
Himself to be pattern and model, to be the beacon-light, displaying 
the perfect life; His end and aim to teach men real success and 
true values; to uplift, to reform each individual; to restore the 
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fabric of social life. Yet for no less than thirty years, out of thirty- 
three, He is hidden, He is inactive. The unbeliever may speak of 
wasted opportunities: we who recognize Jesus as the all-knowing, 
all-wise God, know that the Incarnation brought to earth the most 
perfect life, and we bow down to study His most unfathomable 
ways. And as we reflect, as we search the pages of the world’s 
history, we see how in very deed He, who came to set aright the 
ideals and ways of men, bas succeeded not only in bringing true 
religion to mankind, but also all that we know as civilization, as 
social order, as refinement, all personal greatness for each. 


LitTLeE TIME FOR SOBER THOUGHT 


Perhaps to-day, more than in any generation, this mysterious 
fact demands all our attention. Our lives are so busy. We live in 
a breathless condition, which allows us no leisure for sober thought. 
As scientific invention lessens the obstacles of time and space, the 


wheels of the great universe seem ever to increase their speed. 
With ever quickening pace we hurry through the paths of life. The 
whole atmosphere of modern times develops the child more early, 
so that he is caught up prematurely in the rush for existence, in the 
rivalry for success. Soon all are plunged in the vortex of strenu- 
ous activity. All human faculties are continually on the stretch, 
and often overstrained. The whirl is preoccupying, absorbing. 
Who can stand aside? Who can free himself? I speak not now 
of worldliness, of degraded human passion, of greed, ambition 
and pleasure-seeking, but of life’s importunity, of duties it may be, 
whether domestic or commercial or social, felt by us all. These 
activities, good, lawful, necessary perhaps, overburden the faculties, 
drain the nervous system; they bind us to earth, making the present 
the goal of existence; they hold us back from the supernatural, 
from the life of our immortal spirit. The trivial becomes important; 
things which weighed in the balance of eternity are as grains of 
sand, absorb imagination, memory, thought, affection. The grand- 
eur, the beauty, the satisfaction of spiritual activities, on the other 
hand, fade away for want of leisure. Fitfully only do we raise up 
mind and heart. Reflection on simple, life-giving truths, contem- 
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plation of soul-feeding realities, becomes foreign to our nature, In 
truth we starve our real self. And I speak of the best of us, of 
those who claim to be upright, who aim at being spiritual, who 
acknowledge the stupendous privilege that to us has been revealed 
the hidden world of the mysteries of the Kingdom of God. We 
acknowledge all this. We regret it. We keep resolving, attempt- 
ing to devote more leisure to feed our immortal spirit. We yearn 
for something worthy. 





And yet we fail; we keep failing. 


Jesus, Our Datty Mope. 


Hence, then, my dear brethren, our gratitude should be great 
that our Lord, Who knows our hearts, Who probes our difficulties, 
has taught us, not by mere uttered precept, but by His own exam- 
ple, His own life-long example, where and how to find what is real, 
and deep, and worthy. For thirty years He dwelt in solitude; in 
quiet rest; away, unknown; unconcerned in the world’s turmoil; 
in simplicity; in poverty; in simple work, in daily routine, with its 
unbroken monotony, without excitement, without sensation; in 
manual toil, unvalued, even despised by the world; in simple ways 
of domestic life, in genuine affection, in devoted generosity within 
the family circle; in self-sacrifice, in humility, in obedience. He 
Who was first, made Himself last and least. He Who made the 
trees, Who was possessed of all knowledge, handled the tools, 
worked the materials, as a carpenter’s assistant. 

Examine, ponder, revolve, the characteristics of this life. By 
contrast, His time for activity was short; He allowed Himself but 
three years; and during this brief time, how often He enforces the 
same lesson. We hear how He retired apart with His disciples. 
We read how He would spend the whole night in prayer. We 
remember, too, the tender rebuke to the devoted Martha: “Martha, 
Martha, thou art full of care over many things. But one thing is 
necessary, Mary has chosen the better part.” 

What then shall we do? The press of our circumstances will go 
on. The months pass quickly, and still our immortal spirit is too 
much neglected. The great and real, still will be pushed into the 
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background. Our limited faculties continue to be overwrought; 
and mere good-will is too frail to stem the onrushing tide. 


SANCTIFYING Our Daly LIFE 


Let us first learn to value our Lord’s example in His hidden life. 
Let us really convince ourselves, once and for all, that His was the 
most precious life ever spent; His ways the best, the most worthy 
of our immortal God-given nature. We shall value it only by 
giving rein to the thoughts suggested to-day. 


Next, however much we are distracted, pulled hither and thither 
as Martha, our attention diverted and absorbed, our imagination 
filled with manifold concerns, still we must keep our heart free, our 
soul above entanglement. We must constantly renew the purity of 
our motive, frequently recall our real purpose in every endeavor. 

Thirdly, we must be assured that this intention, this purity of 
motive, will not be maintained unless we are practical in the choice 
of means and methods, unless we are faithful to some one or other 
devout practice. What practice, will depend largely on our cir- 
cumstances, and may be selected by our inclination. To whom 
more is given, from him more is required. But whether less or 
more, folly it is to starve our immortal self by neglecting oppor- 
tunities, regular opportunities, of withdrawing within ourselves. 
May we not start the day in its quiet opening by Holy Mass and 
devout communion—alone with our Lord? Or can we not steal 
after the busiest hours, a few moments for a visit to Jesus of Naza- 
reth? Or a little leisure for real rest with a spiritual book? Or if 
possible, join the weekly or monthly hour of Eucharistic Adora- 
tion; or at least give more studied, and less hurried effort, at the 
regular approach to the Sacrament of Penance? Whatsoever the 
occasion given or the opportunity seized, let us look to it that, wise 
no less in the one thing necessary than in earthly concerns, we 
neglect not nor starve our spirit. We shall succeed most effec- 
tively by taking to heart the mystery of those thirty years recorded 
in to-day’s Gospel. 














FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
The Lesson of Nazareth 
By Joun C. Revitte, S.J., Pu.D. 





“And He went down with them, and came to Nazareth; and was subject to 
them. And Jesus advanced in wisdom and age; aud grace with God and men” 
(Luke, it, 51, 52). 


SYNOPSIS. 





A Lesson of Obedience; 
A Lesson of Prayer; 
A Lesson of Labor; 


Nazareth Teaches: 
\4 Lesson of Progress. 


It was a plain and simple cottage. Yet in that humble home, 
from His twelfth to His thirtieth year, together with Mary, His 
Mother and His foster-father, St. Joseph, the God-Man dwelt in 
Nazareth, an obscure and almost despised village of Galilee. Here 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ hid His power and majesty. 
Under the roof of an humble toiler, He buried the splendors of His 
divinity in obscurity. Today, in our great cities, thousands lift 
idle and wondering eyes to our Catholic churches, never suspecting 
that within them, the veiled majesty of the Godhead dwells. In 
the days when Archelaus was king, few strangers ever came to 
rustic Nazareth. The few that passed by, Roman official or 
princely Jew, Syrian merchant or Arab chief, might have noticed 
the little house that crowned the brow of one of the Galilean hills. 
They might have noticed an humble carpenter already advanced in 
years, a fair-haired boy working at his side, and strangely like him 
a woman, the boy’s mother, seated near the doorway of the cottage, 
at her spinning, perhaps, or engaged in reading the volume of the 
Law. They might have noticed an ethereal beauty and modesty on 
the mother’s brow, such as they had never seen before. Had the 
boy lifted His eyes to the strangers, the latter would have been 
startled by the depth of that searching gaze. All this, for a 
moment, and ‘the travelers would have passed on. Yet under that 
roof-tree at Nazareth the God-Man dwelt. Before them, veiled 
under the frail texture of our humanity, the very Son of God, the 
Lord and Creator of all things, the Redeemer of the world, stood 
in human form. 

Why did Our Lord spend so many years of His short life in the 
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obscurity of Nazareth? He came to save the world. He came to 
found a new society, to build a Church into whose fold all men 
were to be called. Why did He so long delay to announce and to 
work out His mission publicly? Before He undertook to teach 
the world by preaching, He wished to teach it by example. He 
taught it first by His obedience. 


A LEsson OF OBEDIENCE 


The world was in revolt against the Creator. It had forgotten 
the chief and the highest end of man. It would not serve God or 
obey His laws. The Incarnate Son of God came into the world to 
restore to God the honor and the reverence which were His due. 
In His sacred humanity, Our Lord made Himself as it were the 
substitute for all mankind, and long before He preached the doc- 
trine of obedience in the Temple or the synagogue, or from the 
mountain-top, or by the wayside, He practised it in His daily life 
at Nazareth. “He was subject to them.” Yet He is the Omnipo- 
tent, the Master of life and death. On Him all creation depends. 
His sustaining hands hold up the intricate fabric of the universe. 
Let Him withdraw those hands for a single moment, and 
creation would become chaos, the marvelous order which reigns 
in the tiniest atom or throughout the wide circling suns would be- 
come riot and confusion. 

Our very first idea of the Godhead is omnipotence. In Nazareth, 
our first picture of the Divinity is subjection, powerlessness, weak- 
ness. Our first thought of God is that of a supreme lawgiver. 
But in the house of Nazareth, we find the God-Man subject to the 
law, amenable to the law, bound by law, the child of the law. 
Never was obedience more perfect than the obedience of Our 
Lord in the house of Nazareth; never was obedience more win- 
some and attractive. The example which Our Lord gives to us 
must make us realize the necessity and beauty of obedience. What 
strange words! “He was subject to them.” In the little house of 
Nazareth, God seems to upset His own laws and to change His 
very nature. 

In that carpenter’s cottage on the Galilean hillside, as we judge 
it from the merely natural point of view, the head of the family is 
neither Our Lord nor Our Lady, Immaculate in her conception, a 
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virgin, yet a mother. In the eyes of the Mosaic law, which is the 
handiwork of God, in the eyes of God, it is Joseph, the least perfect 
of that earthly Trinity. And because it is His Father’s law and 
will, Our Lord is subject to them. Subject first to Joseph, his 
foster-father, and subject to Mary His mother. “He was subject 
to them.” Startling words that must confound our pride. He 
does all that they command. He does it at all times. He does it 
cheerfully, joyfully. With Joseph and at his bidding, He toils at 
the carpenter’s bench, He handles the adze, the plane, the saw. 
His hands laid the foundations of the world, and sank the buttresses 
of the hills deep into the earth. They painted the earth with 
flowers and inlaid with mosaics the depths of ocean. Now, 
guided by Joseph’s hands, while His heart is responsive to Joseph’s 
will, they make a table or mend a plough for some humble toiler 
in Nazareth. At Mary’s word, He takes the pitcher on His shoul- 
ders and fills it at the well, which may yet be seen and still bears 
the name of the Virgin’s Spring. No task in that Holy House is 
too commonplace or too lowly for Him. “He was subject to 
them.” He is in all things, the loving, respectful, the obedient Son! 

And this.for eighteen years! In the eyes of the world, long years 
of obscurity; years, it imagined, of larger opportunities lost; years 
that might have been better employed for social service to His 
own people, for the spreading of the Gospel and the more active 
works of His mission. Yet Our Lord was toiling for the salvation 
of the world, for the good of souls, for the.spread of His Father’s 
kingdom, as effectively as when later on He preached the Beatitudes, 
healed the palsied and the blind, or absolved the penitent sinner. 
He came to bring back a sinful world to His Father’s law. He 
could do so by no more effective means than by showing in His 
own person how to obey it perfectly. God’s law was everywhere 
despised. He came to restore it to its place of honor. Will 
obedience be hard to the Catholic, when he meditates for a few 
moments on the obedience of Our Lord in the Holy House of 
Nazareth? He that is the Supreme Lord of all things became a 
subject for our sakes. In all things He was obedient to the slightest 
wish of Mary and Joseph in order to teach the nobility of that 
virtue without which it is impossible to serve God. To serve Him 
is the end for which we were created. Not only is it a stern 
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necessity for us to do so, but that service moreover is service of 
supreme dignity. Our Lord did not find it unworthy of Him. He 
ennobled and sanctified it. The service of God may perhaps humble 
our pride, but it exalts and dignifies our nature. Obedience to 
God makes us His loving children, and to serve Him is liberty in 
its truest form. 


A Lesson oF PRAYER 


Not only did Our Lord at Nazareth teach us a lesson of obedience, 
that humble cottage teaches us also the lesson of prayer. If the 
Gospel does not say so in as many words, we know that it could 
not have been otherwise. Nazareth is the perfect model of the 
Christian family. In Nazareth are to be found all the virtues which 
it must imitate. Only when the family endeavors to reproduce, 
in some faint measure, the picture of this ideal home, can it with- 
stand the dangers that threaten it. 

These dangers need not be emphasized now. They may be 
summarized in the word naturalism. Slowly the attacks of the 
enemies of the Church and society are undermining the super- 
natural foundations of the family. These will not remain strong 
and sound unless every member of the family be united with God. 
It is from God that the father must derive the courage and the 
perseverance which enable him to fight the battles of life for his 
wife and little ones. It is from Him that the wife must seek the 
spirit of sacrifice which her duties require; from Him that the 
children must learn that lesson of obedience which is so necessary 
for the good of the family group, that spirit of cohesion and union 
without which it is impossible for it to last. For all these, prayer, 
the spirit of prayer are absolutely necessary. A family in which 
the father, the mother and the children do not pray is one that is in 
a process of spiritual disintegration. For it is no longer united to 
God. Hence the light and strength of His grace are denied them. 
For prayer is‘one of their most important channels. The members, 
then, in consequence, are left to their own weak natures. The 
supernatural love that should bind them together dies away, and 
the purely natural affections, no matter how ardent they may be in 
the beginning, soon lose their controlling power or completely 
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deteriorate. No longer held together in God and by His grace, 
the family loses its cohesion. 

Against these evils that would ruin the family Our Lord in the 
House of Nazareth provides the remedy. It is prayer. Prayer 
sanctifies every moment of His day. From the hard-won rest 
which the Divine Child, the Boy, the Man-God has won, He rises 
with a prayer on His lips as He offers His labors, His toils, His 
sufferings to His Father. In the words of the Psalmist He ex- 
claims: “My God, my God, to Thee have I watched from break 
of day.” His heart is offered to His Father, His work is conse- 
crated to Him. He asks for help, for light, for strength, to do 
His Father’s will. Like a good and loving Son, He says His “Ave 
Maria!’”’, His “Hail Mary!’ to His Mother, and kneeling at her 
feet and the feet of His saintly foster-father, He asks their blessing. 
Perhaps even before He taught His disciples the “Our Father,” 
He had taught it to Mary and Joseph. Never was it more fervently 
said than in the house at Nazareth. Never were petitions made 
to the Father in Heaven more fully answered than in that humble 
cottage. Never was the meaning of the words “Hallowed be Thy 
name ” better fulfilled, or the prayer “Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven” more fully realized than in the 
Holy Family, never was the will of God done more perfectly than at 
Nazareth. 


When the day’s labor is over and the Blessed Three come together 
for the evening prayer, what a wonderful scene the little cottage 
presented! The seven-branched candlestick sheds its glow over 
the room. Joseph as head of the little family entones the sacred 
hallel or song of praise. We hear the sweet voices of Mary and 
her Divine Son answering the words of the master of the household. 
Then the Boy, in whose fair eyes gleams the wisdom of ages and 
whose brow is crowned with a priestly majesty, reads and expounds 
the Scriptures to Joseph and to Mary, more eloquently, more 
thrillingly than He ever expounded them to the Doctors in the 
Temple. The evening prayer of the Holy Family! Then Jesus 
kneels at the feet of His foster-father, of His Mother, and like a 
good and loving Son bids them good night. And they in turn, 
with a sacred awe in their heart, but still more with a holy and 
burning love, kneel at His feet, for He is God and He blesses 
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them as they bow before their Son and their God. How well in 
Nazareth are we taught the dignity and the beauty of prayer! 


A Lesson or LAsor 


But Our Lord is “the carpenter’s son.” Joseph is but His 
foster-father; Our Lord follows His foster-father’s trade, and 
throughout the hamlet and beyond its limits Christ was reputed 
as the son of the humble artisan. In His childhood and youth 
He, too, labored as a poor tradesman. Just as He wished to teach 
us the necessity and the dignity of prayer, so He willed to teach us 
also the dignity of labor. He wished as the Son of Man to submit 
to the stern law of labor to which He had subjected mankind when 
He told the sinful Adam that he should have to earn his bread in 
the sweat of his brow. Although stainless and sinless, He wished 
to submit to the law imposed upon rebellious man. It was a peni- 
tential law. In fulfilling it, He, the Son of God, was doing pen- 
ance, not indeed for His sins, for none ever defiled His Sacred 
Person, but for the sins of others. He wished also to dignify labor. 
He glories in being called the son of the carpenter. He boasted 
almost that His Father was the great workman. He told the Jews: 
“My Father worketh until now.” In these words He wished to 
express the truth that His Father’s sustaining hand preserved the 
order of the world in its established harmony, that His Father’s 
Providence still watched over the vast machinery of creation, still 
worked with all its power, a power equal to that creative act with 
which He had called all things out of nothing: the violet by the 
brookside as well as the orbs of light that wheel in majestic flight 
through the heavens. 


In Nazareth Our Lord sanctified and dignified labor. He knew 
that for millions, labor, hard, grinding labor would be a stern 
reality. He wished to show His children that they must submit 
to its inevitable iron law. We must not therefore rebel when its 
burden presses us down. We cannot complain when we contem- 
plate the hands of the Son of God working at the common tasks of 
an artisan. He toiled for the needs of the Holy Family, for Joseph 
and Mary, helping them to earn their daily bread. The commonest 
labor is ennobled by His example. 
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A LESSON OF PROGRESS 


And while He obeyed, prayed and labored, while in all things 
“He was subject to them,” He “advanced in wisdom and age and 
grace with God and men.” His life was a life of growth and 
progress. In His Divine nature He could, of course, make no 
progress. In His human nature, owing to its assumption by the 
Divine Person He enjoyed the Beatific Vision like the Angels and 
the Blessed in Heaven. He saw God face to face, and more than the 
Angels and Blessed had a full understanding of the Divine essence. 
With a special interior or infused light, He could read the secrets 
of hearts and the thoughts of the bystanders. He had, moreover, 
what theologians call experimental knowledge, and this was pro- 
gressive. St. Thomas called this knowledge “an acquired science 
according to which He did not know all things from His origin.” 
In His human nature, as He gazed upon new scenes, when He saw 
for the first time the Temple and marveled at its beauty, or beheld 
the ever-changing aspects of the sea of Tiberias or the Judzan 
hills, He was evidently acquiring through the enlarged experience of 
His senses, new knowledge, in His human nature. This was 
required by the state of infancy and growing manhood to which He 
had subjected Himself. As regards His grace and His virtues, a 
distinction must be made between the supernatural habits and acts, 
between the principles and effects. In virtue of Our Lord’s dignity 
as God-Man, the infused habits of sanctifying grace were always 
His. These could not increase. In these there could be no growth, 
no progress, for they were infinite in quality and degree. But the 
works of grace could manifest progress, the outward acts of virtue 
could be multiplied. They could shine forth with growing splendor. 

If the home of the faithful follower of Christ must reproduce 
the virtues of Nazareth, obedience, labor and prayer, so must his 
spiritual life be one of steady progress. We are anxious for the 
healthy development of the body. We should as anxiously look 
after the development of our soul. It must grow with the advancing 
years. As they bring us closer and closer every day to the grave 
that awaits us, they must also bring us closer to God. Our faith 
must be stronger, our hope more buoyant, our charity more ardent. 
Every day should find us more patient, more kindly, more humble, 
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more self-controlled. We cannot more easily reach that end than 
by making obedience, prayer and labor lead us on the path which 
Our Lord so lovingly trod in order to give us an example and to 
point the way. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
The Service of God 
By J. E. Canavan, S.J. 


“Be not wise im your own conceits’ (Rom, xti. 16). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Reasonable service is due to God. 


I. The world cannot teach us what this is. Yet, it 
may be objected, the world manages its own 
affairs well, and may, therefore, be competent to 
decide what our obligations to God are. Besides, 
the world has pondered deeply on this matter. 


Consequently, even though opinions differ, may we 
not choose one and put the others aside? If we 
are to be sincere, must we not be wise in our own 
conceits? 


II. The world not competent to teach us. The world is com- 
posed of two classes of men: 


1. Those who live as if there was no God. 


2. Those who try to solve the problems of life by 
their own unaided powers. ° 


III. God has made a Revelation. There is, consequently, no 
room for our own conceits, especially as God has consti- 
tuted the Church the guardian of this Revelation. 


IV. Having the truth, we must live it. 


REASONABLE SERVICE DUE TO Gop 


St. Paul, in this chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, beseeches 
the brethren to present to God their reasonable service. Since God 
exists and is the supreme Lord of all, He has a strict right to our 
service ; and indeed, all men feel, within the deepest recesses of their 
being, an insistent monitor warning them in season and out of 
season that they have duties towards another who is greater than 
they are. Try as they may, men cannot escape from the warnings 
of conscience, which repeats unwaveringly that they must do the 
will of another rather than their own. And so it becomes apparent 
that it is the sanest wisdom to seek out God’s will, and the sanest 
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i prudence to fulfil it. Thus, and thus only, shall we render reason- 
able service and meet the stern obligations which lie upon us, 

| But what service is reasonable? How are we to know what 
| God’s will is? How are we to be certain that our sacrifices are 
: acceptable and that we are not deluded in our choices? Where are 
we to turn for guidance in the medley of opinions, in the Babel of 
voices, which perplex us when we ask for instruction on the para- 
mount duty of life? 


FAILURE OF WoRLDLY WISDOM 





St. Paul, at the beginning of this chapter, tells the Romans 
where they are not to look for help; they are not to be conformed 
to this world. At first sight, the warning may seem hasty and 
unjust, because the world manages its affairs with a fair amount 
of shrewdness and sagacity. Surely, we may think, the prudence 
which makes for success in everyday affairs should be sufficient for 
unravelling the meaning of life itself, and estimating the relative 
value of particular things in that large scheme which takes in God 
and our duties towards Him. A successful lawyer or man of busi- 
ness has won success by those very qualities which are most essen- 
tial for a correct judgment on important matters—by shrewdness, 
caution, courage, intellectual energy. Why are their opinions to be 
disregarded in religious questions? And besides, it is not as if the 
world had taken no interest in religious problems, but was 
engrossed in its own ephemeral pursuits. Age by age, generation 
by generation, the ablest thinkers have spent their lives probing 
into the baffling mysteries which hem us in. They have turned and 
twisted the deep problems which lie at the root of conduct, held 
them up like crystals to every ray of light in the honest endeavor 
to come to a satisfactory solution. They have failed, it is true; 
they say different things; some that there is no God, others that 
there is; some that there is no life after death, others that there 
may be; some that we are not free in our choices, others that we 
are, but still not liable to punishment; some that the fleeting pleas- 
ure of the passing moment is all we may call our own, others that 
we must look before and after and have a care of consequences. 
The world, it is true, gives no clear and unanimous teaching about 
our destiny or our responsibilities, but it has done its best. Why 
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may we not, then, use our own discretion, cleave to one opinion 
and lay the others aside? In this confused strife, may we not 
adopt that answer which appeals to our commonsense, and fits in 
with our temperaments? What else can we do except be wise 
in our own conceits, for otherwise we have no intimate, personal 
rule of conduct, but always abide by the ruling of another. What, 
then, becomes of our sincerity, of our right to judge, of that very 
freedom of thought which is so characteristic of the modern world, 
the fine flower of our civilization, the crowning conquest of the 
human spirit over the tyranny of preceding generations? 


A DIvINE REVELATION 


My brethren, the world has always protested in some such man- 
ner against the claims of faith. And, indeed, if God had not 
invested His Church with authority to teach, the protest would be 
to a large extent justified. If we had no conceits except human 
ones, then ours might be as good as another’s. But St. Paul, know- 
ing that a revelation has been given us, very wisely warns us against 
putting our trust in the world’s reasonings. For the world is 
divided into two broad classes, into those who live as if God did 
not exist and as if our Lord had never lived and taught, and those 
who do endeavor to find God’s will, but by their own unaided exer- 
tions. The first class are, obviously, no fit guides, because they 
behave as if the eternal was of no account and the passing pleasures 
of mortal life alone worth obtaining; the second class often go 
astray because for one reason or another, as a result of the Fall, 
our passions are so strong and our self-love so invincible that they 
pass out of the control of reason and dominate it. And when this 
comes about, men do not render to God reasonable service: they 
are wise in their own conceits. And if we wish to be reasonable, 
we shall serve God not in our own way, but in His. 


God has not left us to grope in the dark. But He has given us a 
revelation and an infallible Church to explain it. Therefore 
St. Paul tells us not “to be more wise than it behoveth to be wise, 
but to be wise unto sobriety, and according as God hath divided 
to everyone the measure of faith.” Now faith implies necessarily 
an assent to a proposition not because of the arguments put forward 
in support of it, but because of the knowledge and truthfulness of 
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\ the person who made the statement. God has declared His wil] 
through the Old and New Testament; and He has given His 
Church the commission to preserve and elucidate it. Our Lord 
laid this charge solemnly upon His Church, saying, moreover, that 
| he who did not heed her should be as the heathen and the publican. 
He was God incarnate; He knew God’s mind; and He has explained 
how we should render reasonable service to God, how we should 
strike our values, and where we should look for our reward. And 
all through His teaching there runs a warning against the spirit of 
| the world—against its deceits, its evasions, its wrong preferences 
and its unwholesome pride. 

































Our Lire or FAITH 





St. Paul, in this chapter to the Romans, is not arguing in an 
{ abstract way upon the claims of faith, He means to be practical, 
: and so he tells the Romans what their faith implies in the daily 
i round of duties. If you are true Christians, he says in effect, you 
i will cease from curious questionings on high matters, accept 
| Christ’s teaching wholeheartedly, and live it. You have the truth, 

for our Lord has spoken it; do it. And thus, living according to 

the measure of faith, and not according to any worldly standard, 

you will love without dissimulation, show mercy cheerfully, be fer- 

vent in spirit, serve the Lord, rejoice in hope, bear tribulation 

patiently, and be instant in prayer. You will even go further, and, 
putting aside all bitterness you will bless them that persecute you. 
! You observe that this is the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which has ever been a scandal to the world; and it is founded, as 
our Lord founded His practice of reasonable service, upon the 
simple humility of a child’s heart “‘consenting to be humble.” And 
while the world promises prizes which are tangible and alluring 
but wither like all earthly things, St. Paul, interpreting our Lord’s 
spirit, bids us look for recompense not to the world, but to the 
Father, who will judge and welcome us when life’s service is over. 
You see how sharply we are at variance with the world’s view: but 
then the world, which can give many things (in that power its 
seduction lies) cannot give salvation. We must not be surprised, 
then, if the world misunderstands and sneers, when we are about 
our Father’s business in our Father’s way; neither ought we to be 
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astonished if, at times, we, too, chafe under the discipline of faith. 
For ours is a strange religion just because it is so entirely super- 
natural. It is so strange that the world’s shrewdest counsellors 
could never have invented it; and we shall be wise if we acknowl- 
edge and accept this fact once for all. But it has, too, the strange- 
ness of beauty; and it gives the strength of peace to minds weary 
with wrestling and to hearts tossed by desires—the peace that 
springs from certainty and the hope of better things. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


The Leprosy of Poverty 
By D. J. MacDonatp, Pu.D. 


SYNOPSIS. I. Poverty like leprosy deprives people of many social advan- 
tages. 
II. The wealth of earth was made for man; many unjustly 
deprived of their just share of it. 
. Almsgiving not sufficient; removal of causes of poverty 
necessary. 
IV. Catholics remiss in their duty towards the poor; obligation 
of studying the problem and removing causes. 


Lepers at the time of Christ were cut off from the rest of society. 
They were deprived of the comforts of life that one can acquire 
working in cooperation with others. They were outcasts and 
shunned by all. Christ by curing the leper of to-day’s Gospel 
enabled him to mingle once more with his fellow citizens, to par- 
take of all the advantages, social and material, that come from asso- 
ciation with others. 


Poverty A BAR TO SOCIAL ADVANTAGES 


There are many social lepers in the world to-day, many who are 
cut off from the good things of life, both temporal and spiritual. 
Too many in every community are deprived of decent housing, ade- 
quate food and clothing, and reasonable opportunities for self- 
improvement. Too many in every community are unable to enjoy 
the finer things of life, like music, art, and other cultural advan- 
tages, because of the social leprosy of poverty with which they are 
afflicted. This leprosy of poverty afflicts them in varying degrees. 
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Some are cut off from social advantages almost as completely as 
was the leper of the Gospel. Others are deprived of leisure and of 
the social opportunities that would make life easier and elevate 
them materially and spiritually. They have had no chance to get 
a decent or a liberal education; no opportunity to acquire a taste 
for the finer things of life. Their portion has been an undue share 
| | of hunger, ill-health, ignorance and suffering. 

t | Poverty and suffering are not the natural portions of this won- 
| derful being, man, who was made but a little less than the angels, 
| In the beginning God put him in the possession of wealth, health, 
1 and beauty. He enjoyed great happiness, being free from pain and 
i compulsory labor of any kind. These benefits were lost through 
i disobedience; still some of them may be recovered in part through 
the sweat of our brows. The good things that can be thus recov- 
ered are not to be monopolized by a few. The curse of original 
sin has not been lifted off our plutocrats to be placed on the shoul- 
ders of the man with the hoe. 








Noruinc Is Too Goop ror MAN 





Who can set limits to the good things that are within our reach 
and that we soon may be enjoying? Steam and electricity have 
facilitated the acquisition of food, property and wealth. Owing 
to the discoveries of science, conditions of living have been won- 

| derfully ameliorated during the last century. Because of recent 

discoveries such as the phonograph, radio, etc., we can now enjoy 
cultural advantages that were formerly the sole possession of the 
few. The enjoyment of these advantages is entirely licit and desir- 
able. There is nothing in life, no wealth, no licit enjoyment, that 
is too good for any man, who has been redeemed by Christ and 
who is destined for the joys of heaven. Great as has been the 
increase in our control over nature and in the acquisition of wealth, 
that God puts within our reach for our use, still it is certain that 
the vast majority of people have not had a fair share of the resultant 
advantages. The many have a right to participate in the fruits of 
these inventions, but only too often they are deprived of them 
because of the selfishness and injustice of their fellow-men. 

But is it reasonable for us to interest ourselves in acquiring more 

and more wealth, seeing that, as the Gospel says, it is easier for a 
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camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven? Undoubtedly it is both lawful and 
laudable. The riches that the Gospel condemns are the riches that 
are derived from injustice and from a very unequal distribution 
of wealth, the riches that are accompanied by pride and arrogance 
towards the poor. The acquisition of wealth that we speak of is 
what would follow if the majority got a fair share of the product 
of industry. In making the necessary efforts to bring this about 
we are making only a reasonable use of the powers that God gave 
us. If the few who have always monopolized the goods of the 
world had dealt fairly with the many, there would have been no 
need for the condemnation of the rich that was pronounced by our 
Saviour. 

There is some truth in the world’s estimate of success. In its 
eyes success means mastery over and the acquisition of the goods 
of the world. Real success, of course, means this and something 
more—it implies the possession of an abundance of grace. We are 
to seek first the kingdom of heaven. Truly; but does not this imply 
that we may then seek the kingdom of earth, and that we may reas- 
onably use the things of this world? 

It is not a reasonable use of the goods of this world to have a 
few living in luxury and wealth, while the majority lives in pov- 
erty and misery. As Christians we must do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us. We must endeavor to let the poor 
participate in the good things of the earth, as did our Saviour in 
the case of the leper, and as the centurion of to-day’s Gospel. 
This is the obligation imposed upon us by the words and practice 
of Christ and of His Church. 


ALMSGIVING Not SUFFICIENT 


At one time this obligation was satisfied by almsgiving; to-day 
this does not suffice. We know now that there are better ways of 
lessening poverty, and charity itself obliges us to make use of them. 
The value of our charitable acts depends partly upon their help- 
fulness. The more poverty we remove the greater is our merit. 
Consequently we should try to find out the best ways of reducing 
poverty, and adopt them. For too long a time we have been work- 
ing at the wrong end. We are now beginning to realize that alms- 
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giving is no more a remedy for poverty than the jail is for crime 
or medicine for disease. We are beginning to realize that the cure 
for these evils is the removal of their causes; that the cure for 
disease is to a large extent a better knowledge of hygiene on the 
part of the public, that the cure for crime is Christianity in action, 
and for poverty both knowledge and living Christianity. It took 
us a long time to learn the simple lesson that it is better to lock the 
stable than to chase the thief. 


































CAUSES OF POVERTY 





What are the causes of poverty? Although much of it springs 
from individual faults and misfortunes such as intemperance, gamb- 
ling, accidents and the like, still by far the greater part of it arises 
| from social causes which are beyond the control of the individual 
| poor, but which we can all aid in removing. Much of our poverty 
is due to the selfishness of those in control of industry, much of 
D | it to bad government, and much to ignorance. Even individual 
“causes such as shiftlessness, laziness and incompetence are very 
often the result of social conditions for which we are in part re- 
sponsible. Laziness not unfrequently springs from a lack of nour- 
ishment and low wages; shiftlessness is the natural outcome of 
maladjustment to work; while drunkenness and other vices arise 
in the main from publicly tolerated temptation. False views and 
false ideals are likewise a fruitful source of poverty. If people 
valued material wealth at its true worth, there would not be that 
fierce struggle for it that is now going on, and it would be more 
justly distributed. As many employers attach too much importance 
to wealth and too little to human personality, industry is carried 
on in such a way as to make money, but not to make men. Wealth 
is looked upon as the end, men as the means. A man’s worth is 
estimated in dollars and cents and not in virtue or in service. Con- 
sequently the strong become rich and the weak remain poor. 

Our present unsatisfactory social conditions, our strife, our un- 
rest, our riotous living and degrading poverty are due to our ideas, 
our prejudices, our customs and our principles. Not so long ago, 
and even yet in some countries, unemployment with its consequent 
poverty was rife. Now, unemployment is not an unavoidable evil, 
like an earthquake. If men were only reasonable and Christian, it 
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would not exist at all. On the one hand there is need for more 
shoes, more food, more clothing, and better housing; on the other 
there is an abundance of raw materials and of factories. Why then 
should there be ill-clad people roaming the streets seeking work? 
The causes must lie in the prejudices and views of either capital or 
labor or both. 

The problem of the causes of poverty is not such a simple one as 
many would have us believe. And yet if we are to be effective in 
our charity work we must know something about them, because 
the best way of treating the evil is to attack it in its causes. 


CatTuo ics REMIss IN THEIR Duty 


The problem of poverty is to be solved, then, not by almsgiving, 
good and necessary as this is, but by a removal of the causes of 
poverty. And what are we doing to help to remove these causes? 
What are we doing to prevent exploitation by trusts and combines? 
What to prevent sweating in shops? What to end child labor? 
What to give all an opportunity of a decent education? What to 
secure needed social legislation? Are we doing as much along 
these lines as are our non-Catholic neighbors? With our clearer 
vision of the dignity of the individual and of the Divinity of Christ 
we should be doing more; but it is asserted by some authorities that 
we are not doing so much as they. A writer in the “Ecclesiastical 
Review” has said: “Ecclesiastical historians two centuries hence 
will have a problem to solve. They will wonder how it came about 
that in North America the people fashioned by an individualistic 
religion like Protestantism were prompter to see and to utilize the 
reaction against the individualism of the nineteenth century than 
were the people fashioned by a social religion like Catholicism. 
They will see the difference was in action and that both sides seemed 
to move in a direction opposed to their respective doctrines.” There 
are too few Catholic names connected with big social movements 
for the alleviation of poverty. I mean with scientific social work. 
We are not doing our duty towards the poor. This is not, of 
course, the opinion of those who think social work consists in treat- 
ing dependence and poverty in the old-fashioned way after it has 
arisen. It is true that we have done very well in relieving poverty 
after it has arisen, but that is not the important part of social work. 
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Social work consists largely in prevention, and in this we have 
not been true to the mission of Christ and of His Church. Here 
more than anywhere else an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. 


CATHOLICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


This efficient treatment of poverty, of course, requires an intimate 
acquaintance with economic and social conditions. It demands 
of us painstaking study of the economic organization of society and 
some knowledge of the forces governing the present distribution 
of wealth. This duty is particularly incumbent on our Catholic 
leaders and our Catholic professional men. Archbishop Blenk has 
characterized welfare work as “Science ending in love.” Without 
science or knowledge, our treatment of poverty will be inefficient. 
Natural truth and revealed truth, science and the Gospels, are our 
twin weapons in the task of social reform. The Gospels give us 
general principles, and it is for us to apply these principles to modern 
conditions. But how can we do this if we do not know modern 
conditions, if we have not a scientific knowledge of the modern 
economic and social world? 


The poor are pleading to us in the name of Christ for work, for 
decent wages, for protection from the greed of rapacious employers, 
for a decent opportunity for their children, and not for alms. They 
are pleading, and justly, for a share of the good things of this 
world that was made for them as well as for the privileged few. 
They are pleading to us for release from the shackles with which 
a Protestant individualistic philosophy has fettered them. They 
are pleading for relief from this leprosy of poverty that keeps 
them from participating with their fellow-men in the benefits and 
lawful pleasures that have accompanied the progress in science and 
education. 


Let us heed their cry, for “blessed is the man who considers the 
necessities of the poor, and relieves them; the Lord will treat him 
mildly and sweetly in the evil day.” (Ps. xl.) 





BIBLE STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Obey God 


“We ought to obey God rather than men” (Acts v. 29). 


A little boy once was scandalized at hearing the story of the 
twelve-year-old boy Jesus staying in the Temple without his 
parents’ permission. “The boy Jesus is our example of obedience,” 
he said, “how can I imitate Him in this case?” The pastor told 
the little lad that Jesus had to obey some one who was greater than 
His parents, and that was God the Father. 

My dear children, you have often been told by your pastor, your 
teacher and your parents that you must learn how to be obedient. 
To-day I am going to speak of cases in which you must not obey. 

The evil spirit, commonly called the Devil, tries very hard to 
take possession of your heart. You know his voice, for he is very 
cunning. He tells you not to do a thing when you ought to do it. 
“Do not obey your parents’; “go into the pantry and steal any- 
thing you like, nobody will see you”; “do not go to Mass to-day, 
stay at home and play.” Those are his words. You need not obey 
him; indeed, you must refuse to obey him. 

Again, you need not obey your companions and friends. Many 
of them are the devil’s agents. One will say to you: “Come, I 
know a good place to steal, nobody will know about it.” You must 
disobey him and say, “J zwill not.” Sometimes older and grown-up 
folks want to teach you sinful things. If they tell you to do such 
things you must disregard their command and refuse even to listen 
to them. 

My dear boys and girls: Sometimes even parents have forgotten 
God so far as to command their children to sin against God and His 
Church. In such an event, you must go to your father and mother 
and say: “Dear parent, that is against the law of God. I wish 
to obey you in everything, but what you now command is sinful. 
I would rather be punished by you, than receive an eternal punish- 
ment from God.” 
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The Lord is greater than your parents. You will not commit a 
sin, if you are disobedient to men in order to do what God wants 
you to do. What God wants us to do, must be done without any 
faltering on our part. He is the highest Ruler; kings and emper- 
ors, popes and bishops, all must obey Him. 

Darius, the pagan King of the Chaldeans, made Daniel, who 
was a captive of the tribe of Judah, chief of all the presidents and 
princes who were set over his people, because of his goodness and 
wisdom. The princes hated Daniel because he was greater than 
they, and they tried to discover some evil concerning him. But 
Daniel was honest and faithful. Then they formed a wicked plan, 
Since the enemies of Daniel found him praying to the true God, 
they passed a law declaring that anyone whosoever that should 
pray to God or to a man for thirty days, except to Darius the 
king, should be cast into a den of lions. The king was pleased 
when he thought that every one in the city would be praying to him, 
as if he were a great God. 


Daniel heard about the law. Nevertheless, he went into his own 
house and kneeling down prayed and gave thanks to the true God. 
He was not ashamed to have anybody see him praying, neither was 
he afraid. The princes, who were watching, saw Daniel kneeling 
beside the open window, and having heard his voice raised in 
prayer, they hurried to the king. They accused Daniel of not obey- 
ing the law which they had made, and declared that he prayed and 
asked help of his God three times a day. 


When the king learnt this he was very unhappy, for he loved 
Daniel and had not dreamed that in signing the decree he should 
harm his friend. So Daniel was brought to a great cage of angry, 
roaring lions. The king’s lions were very wild and very hungry, 
and when the soldiers brought Daniel to the cage the lions roared 
furiously. The cage was opened from above, and Daniel was 
thrown right in the midst of the savage animals. Very sadly the 
king stood by and saw it done, and then a ray of hope came to him, 
and he said to Daniel: “Thy God whom thou always servest, He 
will deliver thee.” 


A great stone was brought and a lid was put on the mouth of 
the den, and the king sealed it with sealing wax and with his own 
ring. Then the king went home to his palace, but he would eat no 
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food, and passed the night fasting. Early in the morning he got 
up and hurried to the den of lions. When he arrived there, he 
cried with a mournful voice unto Daniel: “O Daniel, servant of 
the living God, hath thy God, whom thou servest always, been able 
to deliver thee from the lions?” Then said Daniel to the king: “O 
King, live for ever. My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut up 
the mouths of the lions and they have not hurt me, because I have 
not sinned against him; and, also, unto thee, O King, have I done 
no wrong.” 

The king was filled with gladness; he called his servants to come 
and open the den and to take Daniel from it. So he came out. 
There was not even a scratch upon him, because he had obeyed and 
trusted his God. 

And the king commanded the men who had spoken against 
Daniel to be seized and cast into the den of lions—them, their chil- 
dren, and their wives. The lions leaping up seized them in the air 
and broke all their bones as soon as they came to the bottom of 
the den. And King Darius made a new law, that all in his king- 
dom should serve the God of Daniel. For He is the living God; 
His kingdom is the one that shall not be destroyed, and His power 
shall never end. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
A Child’s Pastime 


“Rejoice in the Lord always’ (Philip. iv. 4). 
Jesus went into the city of Cana, which is in the part of the Holy 


Land called Galilee. There was a marriage in the city; the Mother 
of Jesus was there, and both Jesus and His disciples were invited 


to the marriage. A feast was made ready for all who should 
come. Food was prepared for them to eat, and wine for them to 
drink; but before the end of the feast the wine was all gone. When 
they wanted more, the Mother of Jesus said to Him: “They have 
no wine.” Then she said to the servants: ‘Whatever He shall 


say to you, do ye.” 
Now there were in the house six pots made of stone, such as the 
Jews kept to hold water. Jesus said to the servants: “Fill the 
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water-pots with water.” And they filled them up to the brim. 
Then He said: ‘Take some out now and carry it to the chief man 
of the feast.” And when they did so the water was changed into 
wine. But the chief man, or ruler of the feast, did not know that 
Jesus had changed it into wine, though the servants knew; there- 
fore when he tasted of the water which was made wine, he called 
the bridegroom to him and said: “Other persons when they give 
a feast, set the good wine on the table first, and after men have had 
enough, they bring out that which is worse; but thou hast kept the 
good wine until now.” This was the first miracle that Jesus did to 
show His power to the people. And when His disciples saw it, 
they believed that He was the Son of God. 

The marriage feast at Cana reminds me of your happiest time, 
and that is playtime. In school you are all anxious to hear the 
recess bell at 10 o'clock. Every pupil is wide awake, even those 
who have been feeling somewhat sick. All the aches and pains are 
gone, for now is playtime. Games and sports have such a hold on 
children that they forget their home-work, their parents, their 
meals, and even sleep. There are no lazy children when playtime 
comes. Some boys and girls want to play all the time. 

When Jesus was a boy He lived in a very beautiful country. 
There was the village of Nazareth, the home of Mary and Joseph. 
It was a quiet place, many gardens were scattered between the small 
houses, and a clear fountain was situated in the center of the place. 
Jesus played with the children of Nazareth, sometimes around the 
fountain, while at other times He climbed with them to the top of 
the green hill, on which the town was built. He went to school 
with the other boys and studied very hard and gave very good 
example. 

But most of the time He was at home helping His mother, or 
working at the carpenter’s bench with His foster-father Joseph. 
In the evening He walked to the fountain with His mother, carrying 
a brown water pitcher on His shoulders. 


So Jesus grew up, tall and strong and good. He learned many 
things from Joseph and Mary, and at school, and from the people of 
the country around His home. Every one loved Him and liked to be 
with Him. 


The good Lord never forbade pleasures and enjoyments. His 
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divine presence at the marriage feast in Cana is proof enough to 
show that He approved of merriment. He wanted to impress upon 
the people that the right kind of pleasure and pastime was allowed. 

Since God, my dear children, permits recreation and a pleasant 
pastime, you must never forget that He sees and watches you at 
play. Play that is sinful or leads to sin will be punished by God. 
Some boys find much pleasure in teasing other children, in ridicul- 
ing old people, in torturing and molesting animals. That is really 
sinful and should never be done by any Catholic boy or girl. 

While you are at play, you must not forget God or your duty. 
Remember that your duty and your little chores at home come 
before play. No matter who entices you to join in a game when 
duty calls you, you must leave your companion and do your work. 
When the big bell in the church calls you to Holy Mass or instruc- 
tions, or the school bell rings for class you must leave your play 
and do your duty. 

Your great object in life must be to work in the service of God. 
What shall I do when I am a man or a woman? are the thoughts 
that should enter your minds once in a while. Do you know the 
story of the cricket and the ant? All summer the cricket chirped 
and wasted her time, whilst the ant was busy preparing for the 
winter; so when the cold weather came the cricket had nothing 
stored up and was starving, while the ant had plenty. 

After you have grown older, you will be glad that you can work, 
and you will be thankful to your parents that they obliged you to 
do little chores at home. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
A Weak Point 


“T will, be thou made clean” (Matt. viit. 3). 


In curing the leper our dear Lord said: “I will, be thou made 
clean.” These two words “J will” are often falsely construed by 
boys and girls. 

Harry, a little boy often gave his mother much worry. His 
byword was always “I cannot, I cannot do it.” In the evening, 
when he was to do his home-work, he would cry out: “Mother, 
help me, I cannot do this lesson.” 
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His mother always called him in the morning to go to holy Mass 
with the rest of the children, but he would say: “I cannot get up.” 
He was a bright boy and otherwise a good boy, but with it all a 
lazy boy. He went to college, but on account of his low marks, 
he was sent home. 

He was not successful at any trade. Harry lived the life of a 
beggar, and finally died a beggar in an hospital. His slogan, 
I cannot and I will not, was his ruin. 

I see many a Harry among you, boys and girls, right here. How 
many times have you not said, “I cannot”? In the morning when 
mother ‘sent you to school, she told you to be quiet in church, to be 
obedient and attentive in school; but you say, “I cannot.” Very 
often the priest would tell you to stop cursing and pilfering; your 
answer would be: “I cannot overcome myself!” 

As often as you say, “I cannot,” you are telling a lie. You have 
never tried very hard. You have never put your ability to a test 
in trying to correct yourself of cursing or swearing. It simply 
means: “I do not want to: I will not exert myself!” 

It is a shame and disgrace for any boy or girl to say, “J cannot 
do this exercise” ; “J cannot get up in the morning.” Did you ever 
observe an ant-hill? See, how the little ants live and labor. Every 
ant has something to do. Far off from the little hill you see a tiny 
ant tussling with a bit of wood-shavings actually larger than itself. 
trying to push it to the ant-hill. After having failed three or four 
times, it at last succeeds. The ants put you to shame. 


Children, whenever you say “J cannot” there is very little hope for 
your future. Do you think that work is becoming easier? Not in 
the least. There is a great deal expected from you when you have 
to make your own living in the world. There will be a time when 
you cannot call on mother for help. Now you must learn to act 
and to do; in afterlife it will be too late. 


Do you remember the story of John who wanted to become a 
tailor? The needle did not suit him, the point was too sharp. He 
wanted to become a blacksmith, but the hammer was too heavy. 
He always had some excuse, and finally he became a burden to 
humanity. 


The great men of the world, no matter whether they were 
inventors or discoverers, never succeeded the first time. We should 
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have no steamships, no railroad trains, no aeroplanes, if they had 
not tried over and over again. 

Emperor Napoleon told his soldiers: “Everyone of you, from 
the youngest soldier to the poorest peasant-boy, can become a 
general, if you only will it.” . 

Children, it is in your power to be great, if you only will it. 
Resolve to-day never again to say “J cannot,” but “J will.” 

There is a beautiful character in the Old Testament who is a 
model for Christian children. Her name is Ruth. One day her 
mother-in-law, who was a widow grown quite old, rose up to go 
to Bethlehem, the land of her birth. On leavetaking, Ruth would 
not part from her: “Entreat me not to leave thee,” said Ruth, 
“for whither thou goest I will go, and where thou livest, I will 
live; thy friends shall be my friends, and thy God my God. I am 
young and strong, you are old and sad; I will go with you and 
take care of you as long as we both live.” 

So they travelled on together over hills and across plains, in the 
sun and rain, sleeping under the canopy of heaven, with many 
stars twinkling over head. Ruth left Noemi in a little house they 
found and went out into the barley fields. It was in the beginning 
of the barley harvest, when the people were cutting their grain, 
that Ruth and Noemi came to Bethlehem. In the fields there were 
men with sickles, who mowed the grain, and women who gathered 
it up in bundles. Poor people sometimes walked after the women 
and picked up what they dropped. Ruth followed them, picking 
up pieces of the long yellow stalks. It was hard work. But she 
thought of poor Noemi, who was hungry, and therefore Ruth did 
not mind though she grew tired and hot, but worked on cheerfully. 

The master came in the evening and raised his hand and said, 
“The Lord be with thee.” And all men and women in the field 
answered, “The Lord bless thee.” Then the master saw Ruth. 
The master was told that the young girl left family and friends 
and came here to take care of the poor, sad woman, Noemi. The 
owner of the fields called Ruth to him and told her to come every 
day and pick up the barley which was dropped. And he continued 
to say: “I know how thou hast left thy father and thy mother and 
thy home to take care of a poor sad woman. May the Lord bless 
thee and reward thee.” 
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So, day after day, Ruth came to gather grain. She lived with 
Noemi, and each night she brought the barley she had gathered, 
and made it into bread for them. The owner saw how good she 
was and how hard she worked for Noetni, and one day he asked 
her to marry him, and to bring Noemi to live in his big, comfort- 
able home. 





Recent Publications 


Jay’s Treaty: A Study in Commerce and Diplomacy. By Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, Ph.D. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


This volume is interesting not only for Catholics but also for 
every American who desires to know the early history of his coun- 
try. It was awarded the first prize in the Knights of Columbus 
contest for an original essay on American History, and it deals 
with one of the most important questions in early American 
diplomacy. 

Jay’s Treaty was, perhaps, the most unpopular measure framed 
during the infant days of the new government. It was denounced 
on every side, and even Washington was displeased, although he 
signed the document after its adoption by the Senate, believing 
that it would be at least a partial settlement of the troubles with 
Great Britain. Prof. Bemis admits the weakness of the Treaty, 
and concedes that Grenville “was a more able and more experienced 
diplomat,” and that Jay’s “reputation as a diplomat would have 
been much greater had his career . . . ended with the signing of 
the Treaty of 1782.” In extenuation he proves by many well- 
authenticated statements that Hamilton was the real guiding hand 
in negotiating the Treaty and, “in the last analysis, any praise or 
blame” must be given to him. 


In Chapter X (pp. 203-205), the author pays tribute to Jay as a 
patriot, “and a model of virtue both in private and public affairs 

. of profound piety and unbreakable religious faith. . . .”. That 
he “was unbending in patriotism” needs no proof. His services to 
the colony and the Confederacy during the Revolutionary struggle 
are indelibly imprinted on the history of the Republic, and his 
loyalty during the early days of the new government is a common- 
place of history. His religious attitude, however, is not without 
blemish. In “The Address to the People of Great Britain,” he 
denounces the Catholic religion in most ferocious phrases: “A 
religion which has deluged your Island in blood and dispersed im- 
piety, bigotry, persecution, murder and rebellion through every 
part of the world.” His attempt to exclude “Professors of the 
Church of Rome” from the toleration proposed by the Constitu- 
tion of 1777, which was defeated, and the introduction of the clause 
concerning allegiance to foreign potentates, “in matters ecclesiasti- 
cal as well as civil,” which endured until 1821, are scarcely in keep- 
ing with his “unbreakable religious faith.” 


The book, however, is a most welcome addition to American 
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historical literature. It is the most exhaustive work on the subject 
and the list of references and the copious notes will be invaluable to 
every student and reader. Prof. Bemis is to be congratulated on 
his scholarship and research, and the Knights of Columbus deserve 
the praise of every true American for stimulating the production 


of this useful volume. 
T. P. P. 


“My Bookcase” Series. Edited by the Rev. John C. Reville, S.J., 
Ph.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) Each Volume: $1.00, 


Volume IV: The Church, Culture and Liberty. By the Most 
Rev. Martin John Spalding, Archbishop of Baltimore. Volume V: 
The Truce of God, a tale of the eleventh century. By Geo. Henry 
Miles. Volume VI: The Betrothed; an historical novel of the 
seventeenth century. By Alessandro Manzoni. 


The second instalment of “My Bookcase” Series furnishes those 
interested in this opportune collection with three more useful and 
interesting volumes. 

Some choice selections from the Miscellanea of Archbishop 
Spalding make up Vol. IV. The great prelate wrote these chap- 
ters at a period when “Knownothingism” was trying to drive the 
Catholic Church from American soil. In view of present conditions 
in this country, the reader will find the chapter on, /ntolerance 
as forceful today as when it was written in the middle of the last 
century. The several chapters on the Middle Ages furnish a fine 
summary of that much-misunderstood period, and the well-authen- 
ticated statements will surprise many; but in view of recent works 
on this period it must be said that the claims of the author, if any- 
thing, are too modest. The chapter on Pope Gregory VII does 
justice to one of the greatest and holiest pontiffs that ever filled 
the chair of Peter. It is doubtful if even today we could recom- 
mend a better handbook of apologetics in the English language. 

An historical novel by Geo. Henry Miles, an American novelist, 
based on the struggle between Gregory VII and King Henry IV 
of Germany, will be of special interest after one has read the chapter 
on Gregory VII by Archbishop Spalding. Gregory, Henry, Ru- 
dolph of Suabia, the saintly Anne of Cologne, and the heroic 
Mathilda of Tuscany are presented in their true historical char- 
acter. The writer has conservatively held to the true characteristics 
of these personages and has thus furnished a picturesque back- 
ground for an interesting and colorful romance. We have a true 
picture of the feudal system of the eleventh century and the realiza- 
tion is forced upon us that were it not for the Truce of God, which 
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the Church was finally able to enforce upon the nobles of Europe, 
the whole fabric of European civilization would have been swept 


away. 
A seventeenth-century romance, “The Betrothed,” by Alessandro 


Manzoni, makes up Vol. VI. This book hardly needs to be recom- 
mended. It is one of the classics of Italian literature. The story 
of the love of two peasants of Lombardy is told by one who knew 
and could appreciate the people of that country. The plague of 
Milan and the heroism of Cardinal Frederic Borromeo is an inter- 
esting accompaniment to the story. The scene of the conversion 
of the “Unknown” could hardly be surpassed. Incidentally, this 
volume is a fitting commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 


the author’s death. 
G. C. P. 


A History of Penance. Being a study of the authorities (a) For 
the Whole Church to A.D.450. (b) For the Western Church from 
A.D. 450 to A.D. 1215. By Oscar D Watkins, M.A., Vicar of 
§. Cross, Holywell, Oxford. Two Volumes. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., London, 1920.) 


This is not properly a history of penance, but rather a series or 
succession of studies on the primary authorities. The author has 
given us in chronological order a remarkable collection of Greek 
and Latin texts bearing on the subject in question, though in not 
a few cases that bearing is rather remote and the texts might well 
have been omitted without detracting from the usefulness of the 
work. The selections are made from the N.T. and from various 
other sources covering the ground to the Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215), there being added at the end of each period an explanation 
or interpretation of the texts. The work represents a vast amount 
of painstaking labor, and though we cannot always agree with the 
author’s interpretations, no little credit is due him for giving us the 
pertinent texts in convenient form. 

The first volume deals with the subject of penance in the whole 
Church, both East and West, to the year 450; it is with this portion 
of the work that we are here chiefly concerned. Throughout his 
interpretations the author aims at showing that the attitude of the 
early Church towards capital offenders, that is, apostates, adul- 
terers and homicides, was one of extreme rigorism, stern exclusion, 
and that the edict of Pope Callistus admitting adulterers to 
reconcilation and a similar change on the part of Cornelius in the 
direction of leniency towards apostates were a complete reversal 
of the Church’s traditional policy respecting the treatment of such 
sinners. This view, of course, he does not share alone. The ques- 
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tion of the reconciliation of these three classes of offenders in the 
early Church is a large and complex one, and during the last half 
century has received considerable attention, especially from 
Catholic scholats. Leaving aside minor agreements, the general 
results of their investigations have crystallized in two opposing 
schools, one of which, represented by the late F. X. Funk, Batiffol, 
Rauschen and, on the Protestant side, Harnack, maintains that it 
was a well-established principle in the early Church, at least during 
the second century and the first two decades of the third, that 
capital offenders, even if they did penance, were not again taken 
back into the Church or admitted to Holy Communion even 
in extremis; while the other school, which counts among its ad- 
herents such scholars as Ddollinger, G. Esser, Stufler, S.J.. and 
A. D’Alés, sees in the early discipline a milder attitude, which left 
the door of the Church open to all classes of sinners. The ques- 
tion concerns, of course, the Western Church only, for in the East 
the spirit of rigorism never gained a foothold. 


It is not easy to see how the position of the school with which 
the author has identified himself can be consistently defended on 
Scientific grounds. It is true a few of the sources whence we draw 
our knowledge of the theory and practice of penitential discipline 
in the West till the decision of Callistus (c. 220), particularly the 
Clementine letter to the Corinthians and the Shepherd of Hermas, 
seem to justify such a position, yet even these, we believe, if con- 
sidered in the light of the totality of our sources and of the 
Church’s consciousness of her mission, force us to but one con- 
clusion: that while the attitude of the early Church towards capital 
offenders was by no means a lenient one, it certainly cannot be 
characterized as one of stern and uncompromising exclusion. The 
Church was not lenient, because in face of the heathen world and 
of the recurring possibilities of persecution she could not afford 
to be so. Moreover, it is very probable that in certain localities 
a spirit of excessive rigorism prevailed, so that the actions of 
Callistus and Cornelius are nothing more than an expression of 
disapproval directed against such practices. The statement, how- 
ever, that the admission of only one penance was a well-established 
principle in the Church is one that our sources do not support. 
This position is confirmed by canon 13 of the First General Council 
(325), which renews an “ancient canonical law” prescribing that 
not only capital offenders but those who have been excommunicated 
for any crime whatsoever ana are in danger of death are not 
to be deprived of the Eucharist if they ask for it and if otherwise 
they are found worthy. The reception of the Eucharist, however, 
presupposes reconciliation. The iact that the law is characterized 
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as “ancient” is a strong argument in favor of the contention that 
the Church in its early history did not close its doors in this life 
to such unfortunates. 
_ In several respects the author makes bold to go far beyond the 
school with which he has allied himself. To say that “at the close 
of the second century the Christian communities tended to regard 
these three sins as beyond the scope of the absolution of the Church 
in this life, referring them to the Divine Judge at the last great 
day, and that one by one for each of these classes of sin the Church 
was led by urgent occasion to reclaim the prerogative of absolution 
even in this life” (p. 11 sq.), is the sheerest nonsense. The Church 
never had any doubts about the scope of her absolving powers, nor 
did she ever for a moment relinquish that prerogative in respect 
to any certain class of sinners. The author, moreover, finds a 
basis for that excessive rigorism in the N.T., particularly in Heb. 
vi. 4-66; x. 26-31; xii. 16, 17, and in The Apostolic Decree (Acts 
xv. 28, 29; parallel passages, Acts xv. 20 and xxi. 25). This is 
scarcely matter for surprise when we remember how among non- 
Catholics the N.T. is called upon to bolster up the most absurd in- 
tellectual vagaries. As to The Apostolic Decree, it may be added 
that the author follows the opinion of Harnack, Resch and others, 
who see in it a moral enactment forbidding sins against God 
(apostasy), against self (fornication or adultery), and against the 
neighbor (homicide), an opinion that lacks convincing arguments. 
The second volume deals with the subject in the Western Church 
from 450, considering the Continental and Celtic systems and the 
period of Northern missions to 1215. Copious extracts are given 
from the various penitentials and other sources, especially pro- 
vincial synods. For a study of penance during this period, the 


volume supplies a wealth of information. 
B. J. & 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry. Compiled by Caroline 
Miles Hill, Ph.D. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


The compiler has here gathered together in one large, compact 
volume the choicest selections from the religious poetry of an- 
cient, medieval and modern times. Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, 
East India, Greece and Rome are well represented in its pages. 
The Psalms and odes of David and Solomon, and the Lamentations 
of Isaias and Job are given a prominent place. English literature 
is well represented in the lists, and America has her quota of songs. 
All the great poets of the English-speaking countries are men- 
tioned. Nor are Catholic writers neglected: St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis Xavier, Chaucer, Crashaw, 
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Dryden, Pope, Faber, Newman, and Adelaide Anne Proctor, Alice 
Meynell, Francis Thompson and Shane Leslie are only a few of 
the representative Catholic poets who are quoted. Among the 
many American singers are such sterling Catholic writers as 
Father Tabb, Sheamus O’Sheel and Joyce Kilmer. The various 
authors are arranged alphabetically and chronologically in the 
table of contents, thus enabling the reader to find the selection 
desired with ease and celerity. All students of poetry will find 
the volume helpful. 
4. &. 8. 


The Letters of St. Teresa. Vol. III. Translated from the 
Spanish and annotated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. With 
an Introduction by Cardinal Gasquet. 


The third volume of this interesting work shows the same care 
and literary treatment as the preceding volumes. It marks an im- 
portant epoch in St. Teresa’s campaign for the reformation of the 
Carmelite Order, and pictures vividly her struggles against power- 
ful opponents, both lay and clerical. Divine Providence protected 
her, and after a period of misfortune and apparent failure her work 
for God was crowned with success. Her canonization later placed 
the Church’s approbation on her labors. Not only may priests 
and religious well derive benefit from reading these letters but the 
student of history will find much historical matter in its pages, 
as it deals with the constant struggles of the years 1577 to 1580. 


pe Ae A 


Biblia Sacra secundum Vulgatam Clementinam. Edited by 
P. Michael Hetzenauer, O. M. Cap. Five Volumes. (F. Pustet, 
Ratisbon, New York.) Price: $5.00. 


This work has been produced to aid seminarians and preachers 
in using the Bible. With this end in view, the author has prepared 
a very careful edition of the Clementine Vulgate. In order to make 
the text more readable, he has entirely revised the methods of 
punctuation and of paragraphing. He has, moreover, made three 
important innovations which greatly facilitate an understanding of 
the text, viz.: a short summary at the head of each page, a con- 
cordance along the margin, showing the parallel passages, and a 
series of notes giving the interpretation of the text in the light of 
Church definitions and of the Liturgy, by means of references to 
the Missal, the Breviary, Denziger’s “Enchiridion,” and the “Romar 
Catechism.” 
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in 
The revisor of this very useful book was Mgr. Ratti, now His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 


Father Price of Maryknoll. Compiled by a Priest of Maryknoll. 
(The Catholic Mission Society of America, Maryknoll, New York.) 


Price: $1.00. 


A brief appreciation of the Rev. Thomas Frederick Price, Apostle 
of North Carolina, co-founder of the Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America, first Superior of the Maryknoll mission in China 
and first to die in that new field of missionary activity, has been 
compiled from his letters by a priest of Maryknoll. Father Price 
was a Saintly man who loved the hidden life and shrank from all 
publicity. Yet, as his co-worker in the foundation of the Mary- 
knoll missionary movement has so beautifully said in his preface: 
“It is good to manifest to others the light of his splendid faith and 
the strength of his untiring zeal.” 

The Catholics of America, who are just beginning to understand 
the importance and the neceSsity of sending native priests to labor 
among the pagans, will welcome this little brochure. A leading 
Catholic newspaper has aptly remarked: “If there is a crown for 
heroic sacrifice, and if the voice of the Apostle has a peculiar po- 
tency, Maryknoll has an irresistible intercessor before the Throne 
of Grace.” Not only Maryknoll but every American Catholic has 
an inspiration to assist in the missionary spirit and a patron to 
watch over his efforts. This pioneer American missionary to China 
is the harbinger of greater and more glorious deeds in far-off lands. 
He planted the first seeds of the abundant harvest that will reward 
the zeal of future laborers in that distant field. 

In the near future, let us hope, a more extensive and compre- 
hensive volume will be issued giving more details of the career 
of this man of prayer and sacrifice, who spent himself for the 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom. tr. 2. = 


_ The Starlight of the Hills. A Romance of the Kentucky Moun- 
tains. By Jason Rolfe Strong. (Frederick Pustet Co., New York 
and Cincinnati.) Price: $1.75. 


This work is a welcome addition to the library of Catholic fic- 
tion. It is not the greatest novel in the English language, nor the 
greatest Catholic novel, yet it is a clean, wholesome, well-written 
story, teaching Catholic doctrine in an interesting way. It warns 
parents of the dangers of the so-called non-sectarian education and 
emphasizes the absolute necessity of sound Catholic training for 
the growing generation. The characters are exceptionally well 
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drawn, especially the heroine, Marjorie Byron, and the devoted 
mountain missionary, Father Kendal. The descriptions are excellent 
and suStained, redolent of the pure air and wild mountain scenery of 
Kentucky. The diction is unusually simple, and well adapted to 
the tastes and talents of the average reader. It is the author’s first 
venture into the realms of fiction. As in every maiden effort there 
are occasional lapses, yet, as a whole, the work is excellent and 
should be read by every lover of good, Catholic literature. It js 
a harbinger for the future and its readers will eagerly await the next 
production from the pen of the gifted story-teller. 
ce eS 
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If you are inter- 


ested. in ventilation 
Send for this book 


Ventilation is an intricate 
subject. Usually it calls for 
expert advice. 


Experts differ. Then you 
get different advice. 


‘This advice complicates the 
situation and you are as far 
from the solution of the 
problem of properly venti- 
lating your new school as 
you were before. 


Ventilation is simpler than 
anyone would ordinarily 
imagine. As explained in 
our book you will find that 
there is a fundamental prin- 
ciple which is very simple. 


This book tells you about— 

The Gravity System 

Plenum Ventilation 

Central Fan Duct Systems 
The Straight Blast System 
The Split System 

The Unit System 

Proper Diffusion 

Maximum Capacity 

Cost of Ventilation 


and many other interesting 
and vital facts. 


Great inventions have al- 
ways been simple inven- 
tions. 


The question has always 
been—‘‘Why has someone 
not thought of it before?’’ 
This applies to ventilation 
as well as it applies to all 
other great inventions. 


You willsee that ventilation 
after all is a simple subject 
when it has been explained 
in a simple manner. 


Send for Our Free Book 
It tells all about— 
Direct-Indirect Ventilating Systems 
Indirect Ventilating Systems 
Straight Blast Ventilating Systems 
Split Ventilating Systems 


This book explains the fun- 
damentals underlying the 
various types of ventilating 
systems. 


You will be able to under- 
stand ventilation as you have 
never understood it before. 


Send for this book today. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


ATT BONE nT esate renmerns ens 
N | ! The Herman Nelson Corporation 
i 1935 Third Ave., Moline, Illinois 


“ 4 ” Please send me a copy of your book 
LIVE ree tea on ventilation in schools. 





If it isn’t manufactured by The Herman Nelson ta 
Corporation it isn’t the Univent ~ 
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TIMELY 
WARNING 


Cold and Grip Germs 


find their earliest victims 





among those who are weak and run 
down and whose resisting power Is 
lowest. 

The pure food elements in Father 
John’s Medicine build energy to resist 
Cold and Grip germs. 

The gentle laxative effect of Father 
John’s Medicine helps to drive out 
impurities. 

You are safe when you take Father 
John’s Medicine because it is guaran- 
teed free from alcohol or dangerous 
drugs in any form. 68 years in use 
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The Chief Points of Difference Between 
the Catholic and Protestant Creeds 
This book is particularly usefy] for those 
ef the Protestant faith who seek information 
upon the Catholic faith, and who Tequire g 
plain and practical statement and exposition 
of matters on which the Catholic Church 
chiefly differs from the Protestant doctrine, 


By the Rev. F. LAUN. Cloth, net $1.25 
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Short and Practical Funeral Addresses 


Composed and compiled by the 
Rev. ANTHONY HAYES 


Cloth, net, $2.00 


_“The object of the author, which is to pro- 
ee his a ag A = ocreate suitable 
Or exequiag of eve ind, has been compl 
penn ene 4 On pve’ in its various = 
there are no fewer than fifty-six discourses: 
short in the book, but capable of being easily 
amplified. These are followed by about a dozen 
groups of classified discourses, e. g., in cases 
of sudden death, burials of children, of mar- 
ried —_— and so on. The author has pro- 
duced a work which will be useful to many a 
preacher.”—Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 


Jos. F. Wagner, Inc., Publishers, N. Y, 








































To prepare to deal effectively with this situation there is nothing better 
than a study of these two Classics, which should be in every library. 


THE CHURCH and THE AGE 


Priest or educated layman, we are constantly confronted with the most 
appalling ignorance regarding the Church and its teachings. 
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The Freedom of 
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- ‘A very brilliant defense of the Church.”,-—(N. Y. Independent. ) 
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Quid ad Casum? 


THE CASUIST 


A COLLECTION OF CASES IN MORAL AND 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


Revised in Accordance with the New Canon Law 
Five Volumes. Cloth, per set, net, $10.00 





The following are some of the cases solved in this work; many of 
them are not dealt with in the ordinary Manuals of Moral-and Pastoral 


Theology: 


‘on by Telephone A Minor’s Obligation to Restore 
Eten of 2 Catholic Lawyer Excommunication on Account of Abortion 
Cremation ; The Law of Abstaining from Flesh Meat 
Arson and Restitution Is_ it Lawful to Make Another Person 
The Desecration of Altars Drunk? 
Secret Societies Christian Burial of Masons 
Telepathic Phenomena , P What Risk Must a Priest Take to Give the 
Repetition of Extreme Unction During the Kat Shecemned 


Same Illness The Number of Sins Caused by E 
; : set ? e Number of Sins Caused by Envy 
Is it Lawful to Assist at Spiritual Seances? Seeutia- Wty on: Geeks 


fter Hol 
¢ bsorveng Pn Reena ee ee Is a Man Bound to Make Compensation for 
False Teeth and Holy Communion not having Prevented some Injury to his 


Shortening of Confession to Save a Peni- Neighbor? 
tent’s Reputation A Questionable Penance 
Superstitious Faith in Prayers A “Salted” Gold Mine 
Misuse of General Confession by Penitents Never Refuse to Hear a Confession 
of the Female Sex | Sham Bidding at an Auction 
The Burial of Suicides | Protestant Baptism 
Imposition in the Confessional Extreme Unction in Casu Necessitatis 
Can an Indefinite and General Accusation, Irregularities of an Apostate 
Except in a Case of Necessity, Suffice for Habit 
Confession, and is it Permitted? Co-operation 
Must an Informer Make Restitution for the | Envy 
Injury Caused by his Denunciation? Forgiving Injuries 
Gambling with Another’s Counterfeit. | The Duty to Preserve One’s Life 
Money, and the Obligation of Restitution | A Criminal Condemned to Death Bidden 
How Should a Parish Priest Act Towards | to Execute Himself 
an Apostate Parishioner who is ill? | Detraction 
A Traveling Salesman’s Expenses | Crystal-Gazing 





Fasting before Holy Communion Use of the Stomach Pump and Jejunium 
Scandal by Immodesty in Dress Naturale 


Same Day 


Misconduct before Marriage 
De Procurando Abortu 


An Ignorant Penitent 


Receiving Holy Communion Twice on the | General Confession 


And hundreds of other cases 


“The busy priest finds it easier and more helpful to read CASUS CONSCIENTIAE in the language 
he uses and hears in, the confessional. As a consequence THE CASUIST is sure, and rightly sure, to 
meet with a warm welcome from the clergy. 

But not alone the busy priest in the ministry will find such cases helpful. To students and likewise 
professors of Moral they will prove of the greatest service. It is telativeiy easy to understand and even 
grasp the principles of Moral Theology; IT IS QUITE ANOTHPR THING to apply them in the 
concrete intricacies of actual life and especially in the entanglements of modern industrial complications. 
With the aid of the cases here set forth, wherein the moral theories are illustrated in their practical 
application, the student’s intelligence is trained to insight and his memory is stored with valuable 
eg ae a a a Ne Re an, Tink THE Ee 

ms_ of remote possibilit ut from t RIE A a =C- 
CLESIASTICAL REVIEW. ° ? ‘ 
, The busy priest who may be in doubt on some matter of conscience may find a handy solution 
in one or other volume of THE CASUIST.”—CATHOLIC BOOK NOTES, 

‘The book has RPAL, PRACTICAL, IMMEDIATE VALUE.”—AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. S 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 23 Barclay Street, New York 
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Manuals for the Confessor 


THE CASUIST—A Collection of Cases in Moral and Pastoral The. 
ology. Revised in accordance with the new Code of Canon Lay, 
Five volumes. Cloth. Per set, net, $10.00. 


The Casuist expounds, in the practical form of over 400 cases of actual facts 
trom life, numerous matters of conscience not generally or not fully treated in 
handbooks of Moral and Pastoral Theology, matters which, nevertheless, turn up 
frequently in practical life. On these matters The Casuist offers an explicit and 
elucidated summary (in the English language) of the opinions of the weightiest 
and most reliable authorities, and points the safe, sound and sensible way to the 
solution of difficulties in the law and spirit of the Church. The authors of The 
Casuist are men of eminent learning and experience, men holding prominent and 
responsible ecclesiastical offices. 

“The clergy will find the book a handy manual for the solution of difficulties not infre- 


quently met with, many of which are not dealt with in the ordinary manuals of Moral and 
Pastoral Theology.”—Catholic Book Notes. 


“The book is of real practical value. The cases are weil chosen. They fit right into 
our every-day needs. They answer questions that arise every day and that require special 
interpretation and application of the law.”—-The American Catholic Quarterly Review. 


PASTORAL MEDICINE—By Alexander E. Sanford, M.D. Witha 
chapter on The Moment of Death, by the Rev. W. M. Drum, S.J. 
Cloth. Net, $2.00. 


Some of the topics exhaustively discussed and expounded in this work are: 
Celibacy, Religious Orders, Mortality in Religious Orders, Somatic Diseases, Vacci- 
nation, Epidemics, Mental Diseases, Hallucinations, Melancholia, Religious Insanity, 
Hypnosis, Suggestion, Alcoholism, Morphinism, The Moment of Death: an impor- 
tant chapter by the Rev. W. M. Drum, S.J.; Neurasthenia: Compulsory Notions, 
Homicidal and Suicidal Notions, The Mania of Doubting, Difference Between Com- 
pulsory Notion and Temptation, etc.; Procuratio Abortus, Matrimony, Impedimen- 
tum Consanguinitatis, Myoma, Craniotomy, Cesarean Section, Porro Section, 
Ectopic -Gestation, Clear Ova, etc., etc. 

The volume is a veritable mine of most necessary and useful information, 

“A useful book for a priest’s library.”—The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 

“An altogether admirable work.”—The Pilot. 

“Very useful to the priest on the mission.”—Catholic Book Notes. 

“A capital book for the clergy.”—The Catholic Watchman. 


THE RIGHT TO LIFE OF THE UNBORN CHILD—A contro- 
versy between Prof. Hector Treub, M.D.; Rev. R. Van Oppenraay, 
S.J., and Prof. Th. M. Vlaming. Cloth. Net, $1.25. 


“The awful contempt with which, in many places, the rights of the unborn innocents 
are treated, will make the work valuable tu parents, physicians, and to priests. Horrible 
as was the infanticide practised in Sparta of old, still more revolting is the wholesale 
defiance of the fundamental law of race continuity, as seen among many modern nations. 
The subject, both from a therapeutic and a legal standpoint, needs delicate handling, and 
for this we can recommend this discussion.”—-Donahoe’s Magazine. 
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